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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, a igual second, by Towns. 
JONNECTICUT. 
ILACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARL ES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for pegs. 
For Circular address . H. WILson, 


SCHOOL. — A 
AM. — 


MARYLAND, Baltlinore. 
[ TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND,.— 
a Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
er 1887 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
} TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
up N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 


ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
LOS TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND it. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Piet TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, saenion, Mining, and peo _ 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architec ture, ete. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS re WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
“HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
, Pyrat for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
fy is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
aculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston, 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


ny 


Price, $1,000 per year. 
given and required. 


fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 


tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
Wer. Es DECOMB E S” 
and English Home School for six girls now open. 
No extras. Highest references 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


lf *. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY 
f and F amily School for Boys, Cambridge, Mass.; 
fits for college; Summer Vacation; during ‘the sSum- 


mer Mr. Kendall will take charge of four boys, with or 
without instruction, at his farm on Sutton’s Island, 
opposite North East Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.; the loca 
tion is delightful, with ample play-ground; there are 
facilities for rowing, bathing, fishing, and for making 
collections in natural history; excursions in the 
neighborhood ; circulars. Address 123 Inman St., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


Af *. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Pe E 


30ys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
1887. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
Ps tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 


Japuary 0, 1888 

For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
; MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
RE VLOCK 
ZT paratory Schoolfor Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 

] TSS A. C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL 
dl of Young Ladies’ School, has issued her Itine- 
rary for her eighth Vacation Trip to Europe, including 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN | 
« C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
New YORK City, 348 Madison Ave 


TSS 


day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct, 1, 1888. 
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Standard Typewriter. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Linen papers and Typewriter supplies of all kinds. 
NOTE.— 
Writing 
if interested. 


—-OUR UNQUALIFIED CHALLENGE for a test of all 


Machines REMAINS UNACCEPTED. Send for copy 





NEW yas Suspension Bridge. oe 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A. M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
PL RS. C.M. WILKINSON'S HOME 

School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
ver year. Noextras, School year begins September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Geor, e Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEw York, Ut 
CS. 2 Lae rs SC ‘HOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladie s.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A_ COT- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Iti vlian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sci 
ence, Physies, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy, Gymmnasiam, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 
For Program ad¢ Iress as above. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Che stnut Hill. 
M*s:. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888. 
Students prepared for Coliege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD STUDENT OF THREE 


years’ experience as a tutor desires two pupils ; 
refers by permission to several of the faculty. C.H. 


Fi 





Moore, 8. 10, Cambridge, Mass. 
MERICANS RESIDING A FEW 
we weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 


or instructress for their children, may procure the ser- 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fam!- 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 


Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. John’ 8 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, S. W., England. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES A POSI- 
La tion as companion; can teach drawing, Ger 
man, and French: no objection to travel; best of 
references Address P, 0, Box 250, Concord, Mass. 
‘Bee A W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
NSTRUCTION IN THE GERMAN 


and French languages given by an experienced 
Av 


gentleman teacher. Address H. BOYSEN, 150 2d Ave 
DRIPAZE PUPILS FITTED FOR 
Harvard University. Address C. C. FELTON, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“ET EAGCGHER (LADY) 

tics in well-known school, also of music in lead 
ing Conservatory, speaking German and French, with 
knowledge of Italian and Latin, wishes summer en 
gagement. Plays whist and chess. Address A., Nation 
office. 


ALE GRADUATE HAVING STUD- 
ied for two vears in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
osition as instructor in 
French. Employment as private tutor would also be 
acceptable for a limited season. Recommendations 
directly furnished from Yale; not through teachers’ 
agencies. Address GRADUATE, Nation office. 


School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Avency, Syracuse, N. ¥., may be depended on to 


OF MATHEMA- 


| furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEAC Hs RS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best know nin U. P a al 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th st, me 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENC Yr 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 


ers. 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Professional. 


B.A. CANTAB WOULD | ( f 
ee igentieman desir sof engagit 


secretary for literary or general work is travel , 
companion. Address B. A., Nation office. References 


e correspondent of some years’ standing i tan 
don morning paper is open to engagement to represent 
an American paper in England. Address F. M., Natio 
Office. 
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Architect, 9 Park St... Boston 
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Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, a 
N.Y.,to BURLINGTON, Vermont w > 
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; ON, rH TT Gust 17TH | | a: | SP A 13 
— { . ~ 
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ong guar Xf) AME oN IGS 
R. L. SAUVEUR, “id y Sb 
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N. B.—Cireulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Ed it ul W XL * 
will be sent free to applicants ¥- &* +} . “| 
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Harvard University. 9} ) N Y 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following WM del . 4 
subjects during the summer vacation of 188s Ye > 
Botany, Chemistry, French, Geology, German, His yl) ; ‘ >) 
tory, Physics, Physical ociee, Popoygraphy v\4 


For information apply vr to the Secretary of Harva 
University, Cambridg ss. 
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TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. VOL I. | homasCarlyle S 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. \ ‘| aie 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, tlexible, 60 cents; cloth, edges uncut, 75 cents. QO] ‘. », 


A New Book by Mrs. Olivhant. : 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE. * Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of | B, LIPPINCOTP COMPANY beg to an 


Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘The Makers of Florence.’ With numerous | 2 nounce that they have published, in ¢ on 
Dlustrations. 12mo, $5.00. nection with Chapman & Hall of London, an 
* Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has not lost its cunning. * The Makers of Venice’ iseven more delightful | fytipely > kit ] : r : 
." > : rs paves 5° “ Lnererely Neu kui ion of the Writings of 
than ‘The Makers of Florence. Che writing is bright and animated, the research thorough, the ; : 
presentation of Venetian life brilliantly vivid. It is an entirely workmanlike piece of work by an | Thomas Carlyle, complete in seventeen vo 
artist who knows ..) . und by astory-teller who can translate the lay figures of the past into real area 
menand women. .. . Weare grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for this very charming and instructive | lumes, demy Svo. 
volume.’ — Blackirood’s: Magazine. 
“The immortal City of the Sea loses at the hands of the authoress nothing of that dreamy charm This edition, known as ** The Ashburton Edi 





that always belongs to it. In many a brilliant passage she has painted pretty pictures of the *crown- 
ed and reigning city,’ with its "Sunshine of the Piazza,’ and ‘its glorious gloom of San Marco.’ ”’ 
Literary World. 
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Second Baronet, sometime Queen's Remembrancer 2 vols , 12mo, $5.00, Vol. 2. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND 
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nrg author of ‘A Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Ara- | VER CPOMWELL. Vol. 1. 
ja. ete SVO, $3.00, 


i { Mr. J ; Arat i} 1 | Vol. 5. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OL! 
* Readers who remember Mr. Palgrave’s travels in rabia and his essays on Eastern questions | 1D tp , , ) 
a Willexpect, and will certainly tind, inthe pages before us many striking and picturesque incidents | VER CROMWELL, Vol. 2. 

of travel and descriptions of scenery, incisive sketches of life and manners, original observations, | Vo. 6. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLI- 

and confident if not sweeping conclusions.” —Athena un Oo. Ls LE Al ‘ OME y 
VER CROMWELL, Vol. 3 

THE STATESMAN’S YVEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and Historical An- Vol. 7. LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE 


nual of the States of the Civilized World. For the Year 1888. Revised after Official Re OF SCHILLER. 


farms, Eiited by 4, Howth Geitie, “Taue, $00. Vol. 8. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS—EAR 

‘** Tn almost every page—certainly in every section of each successive issue—there are evidences | LY KINGS OF NORWAY—ESSA) 

of additional efficiency and accuracy : Enough has been said to show that no effort has i MRE RRB eT : ; 
been spared to make the work more and more worthy of the high reputation which it enjoys, and ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN 


the public favor which it has secured,’ Londo Times, KNOX. 


G. W.S.,inthe New York Tribune, said of a former issue: ** Not only statesmen, but all men , ) STORY 17 ‘Dy TOL o- 
4 , . ‘ : ¢ o). $ OR a) SDERIC 
who desire to keep pace with the march of events, with political and commercial changes—in Vol. 9. HISTORY vs FREDERICK THI 
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fact, with the general progress of the world—will tind in * The Statesman’s Year Book’ an indispensa- | GREAT. Vol. i. 
ble guide | Vol. 10. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
LIFE IN COREA. sy W. R. Carles, F.R.G.S., H. M. Consul at Shanghai. | GREAT. Vol.2 

With illustrations. vo, $4. Vol. 11. ZUSTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT. Vol. 8. 
Vol. 12. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
7 . y + yr = GREAT, Vol. 4. 
N E \\ N ( »\ E = >. Vol. 13. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


i al a ‘ a ee GREAT, Vol. 5. 
Four Ghost Stories. The New Judgment of Paris. | ya ay qusrony or reepEnIcK THE 





By Mrs. Molesworth. 12mo, $1.50, | By Philip Lafargue. 12mo, $1. GREAT Vol, 6. 
Harmonia Mrs. Penicott’s Lodger | Vol 15. CRITICAL AN iE ‘OUS 
e Ihe d. MIs. FenicottS Lodger, Vol. 15. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
By the author of * Estelle Russell.’ 12mo, And other stories. By Lady Sophia Palmer. | ESSAYS. Vol. 1. 
$1.50 12mo, $1, Vol. 16. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


—— | ESSAYS. Vol. 2. 

Vol. 17. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ne ae Bigs >| ESSAYS. Vol. 3 
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rm , psy . ring 
Phe Week, va 
. 
THE long-delayed decision in the telephon . OM \rt 
cases has finally been announced, and apt. W 
complete victory for the invento! \s 
appropriate sequel to the defeat in the court le 
at Boston, last fall, of the attemy 
the value f the Bell itents [ 
the ham I the ty rn l 
Dow thre decis yn ot t] Ne 
Court of the United States \\ 
sustaining their va \ ( } ~ 
ind combine fforts of i i 
break them down by Mass f 
ifements, a claborate H \ 

like of which has seldom if ever be pro ( 
duced on any one subject in litigation in t : | 
country, On the most important issue, so far | yyy 
as the law of patents is concerned, the court is 3 R 


unanimous The holding is clear that a line wind deserted their en: ‘ ! ( 

may be drawn between discov ry and inven f New Jerse where 

tion. A man discovers an art or an improve at midnicht on October 23-4. 1876. for nos , wih \ 
ment in the art, and invents the appara- | jne the road. which was then much embat week ON] . 

tus or means of utilizing his discovery rassed financiallv. t y with their dk and 1 rey \ 
and when he so brings his discovery toastate | mands. Novem! : 


} 


of practical utility through the medium of | Brothers strack-on the Celso ai iSe. | t ( 





a working device, he is entitled as fully toall | Louis. deserted and ibled the Ss 
the benetits of his discov rv as he is to the i i dt men W t { ( 
invention, and is not limited to the mere ap- | 4 t] . 
paratus devised. This has been the great | took foreibh < 
question in the telephone cases, the important ; nes] sat ] Sr | 5 
point of law that has been submitted fon Lt} - * ! 
the decision of the court of last 1 rt () 
his question the cour I s ( 
line the right rthe | pp ( 
mtrol the us ‘ 
Tt } , , 
It is only 1 qu is ! ‘ 
to the ulezed lnvent iS . DD \ 
that the court is divided 1 wh thi 
immense mass of testimony given by 
man and the scores of witnesses br 
forward to cor1 rate | ire tak 
COnside! ition it Is not to Le W 
at that some of the judges Were 
overpowered by the weight of evidence. 3 
The insinuations of fraud on which was | thes S 
based the Government suit, which has thus lays’ stru ' ; \1 
far been a failure, are considered, and swept | pelled it to repay se) ses for 
. , " 2 WwW 
away with the remark that ‘‘not a shadow | t, Vy S 
of suspicion can rest on any one This will | tardiy out: This was . . < 
leave the pending suit of the Government | cuceess. His nex s , 
now before this same court ina sorry plight, | Bos I 
. : : ‘ i Vay 
and foretells its ending in disaster to all ‘ 
eile: : . Nov S 
nected with it. . < < 
. | - 
Could there be a more ridiculous and x : : 
iligti 5 t ] } ¢ } ‘ - Gy i I sf 
miliating spectacle than the wing, as s 
. ‘ ‘ ; suited the party tast Chauncey ID ‘ 
described by the (/décago 7 e? , t ‘ ; 
‘** The Post-office authorities are said to be ay t I : , ‘ , 
-ehensi ah een ig nae ear : States it vers lsewhere. In India 
prehensive of trouble nthe Santa fe svs . ¢ . — . WW ’ tate 
tem The mail service on the Burlington. *  larris is much stronger than Greshan 
since the strike began, it is said, has not been | ! S ibs pt it P | t] 
| al t -=\ i i il 
s it might have been. Now, if t = , STinie Rtotnn meen ; , : 
were tied up, and the Union Pacit tae party there ls Obviously yearning Tor one 
al would likely arise a serious state mS] as more tr f Blaine In fact. the real out 
of things in connection with the transporta lis rw 7 : 
tion of mails to the Pacitie Coast. General e of the canvass is, that at least one-third 
Superintendent Nash of the Railway Mail f the party is determined upon the great 
Service came from Washington Saturday , : 





night. ¢ was in consultation al it 
ning with the Chief Again, yesterday aft Wrot etter to the president of the C1 ‘ third mav | alled the ‘‘ knifers,” for 














~ IS 


should any other « 


nominated, they would see to it that he was 





never elected. There really seems to be 
no escape for the | \ it 1 t march 
peacefully and unres nelv to its fiate na 
submit to Blaine renominatior Notl 
but the overwhelming defeat which will in 
evitably follow can cure it of its trouble, and 
if ist certain the patient will die und 
the eration 


The Bulletin ot tl 
Steel Association intimates pretty plainly 
that if Judge 


Presidency Hy thre aX pu Hicans, thre 


Gresham is 1 


classes will bolt the ticket It assumes that 


Judyve Greshain’s views on the tariff are 





sound because the Chicago 77/7 su 
ports him so earnestly. If the ch 
for the Presidency next fall it say 
‘is to be between Mr. Cleveland and a half 
hearted, milk-and-water ‘revenue reform’ 


Republican, who is acceptable to the free 


trade element in the Republican piurt Mii 
Cleveland will be « | cf R ) 
lican party to lb 1 | 

fall, i ust be u it i t 

of ; tere / 

candidate for the Presidency and = \ 
Preside wy whos re S ie oe or H \ l 
that declaration.” This decl is ! 
plain and extremely brazet Pie old fas] 
ioned doctrine of ‘fa taritY for revenu \ hi 
In lental protec wr Is ¢ Inplet ra rc 
ed, and the fiat is la l that a tar for 
the sake « protection rl ot revenue 
is the only doctrine th e tl 

port of the Steel Trust) for the KR 
publican nominees—and that if anybody 
is nominated who VIEWS on this 
subject Are doubtful, th \ would pre fe r the 
revlection of Cleveland Wi presume that 


will 


notice, and as 
that 


nobody will ever get a word out of him be 


tolre 
tiline 


the Republican party 


for Judge Greshain, we are convinced 


fore the Convention is held to propitiate one 


side or the other. Practically, therefore, he 


seems to be ruled out by the Trusts. 


Senator Plumb of Kansas on Monday ma 


some remarks on the International Copyright 
Bill which seemed to ind ite that he looked 
on the absence of international copyright a 
a measure of ** protection ! ‘ thor 
or tor somet ly \ a Xi know 
whom, and = sus ed ti riends of t 
measure of bei free-traders in d Lise 
We believe a notion of this sort is not u 
common outside Congress as well as 


In it A very little reflection will sho 


however, that the protec n for American 
authors, as the term is ee lly unders 
would consist Wh init t duty on t 
works of foreis iuthors, wi iW CX 
clude them wholly from the country. o1 
»} , ry) | » 4) , ‘ j . 1? ° ‘ ’ 
CISt TAKE neni Very acat Mh OUP TAATK 
Our present system fi is. possible 


from protection for 
be compared to a system under 
should 


be seized 


permit cargoes of foreign 


and pillaged by the 


who could reach the ship, and then ** slaugh- 


' 


The 


~- i 
Nation. 
tered” or sold at very low pric es in the mar- 
There 


resemblance between 


ket for the sole benetit of the robbers 


{ 


is not the shadow of a 


t lt protective system as practised in 


UiiisS and the 


any civilized country, 


Mr. Randall’s Tariff Bill has salient 
and only one, that marks and dis- 
from other projects for reduc 

the of the 
whiskey tax to fifty cents per gallon, and 
of the du- 


Ole 
( burs . 
tinguishes it 
ViZ reduction 


the surp!us 


he presery ition or conservation 


obtain 
that the 


party which charges itself with the duty of 


. e Hy *y ‘ ; 
ties on sugal All the information 


able from Republican circles shows 


protecting American industry” is in favor 
of making a larger reduction on sugar than 
made by the Mills bill, and is not in 
favor of reducing the liquor — taxes 
at all The only Republic un of note who 
has deelared his adhesion to the Randall 
I) Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania, who, in 





fact, declared himself in favor of the entire 
rep of the Hquor tax more than a year 
Kelley and Randall have for many 

i Sinmese twins of tarifl 

I pity t t th s ud 

t re parties, Perhaps they 
be in this anemalous atti 

l Raat s bill has been put for- 
W i asan obstacle to the Mills bill, Ni 
| pose that the Randall bill car 
H Whether it has vitality sufficient to 
stop the way for the Mills bill, remains to be 
en. Aside from the paralyzing intluence 
of the Treasury surplus, it makes little dif 
feret whether s bill pa ses or Whe- 
ther any bill pisses. a wide view of 
the situation, political and industrial, the 
mall ne is to get the tariif issue before 





the people so that the country may be edu 
an intelligent conclu- 


to 


cated and brought to 


sion upon it. There is good reason be 
lieve that this end will be reached, whether 
the be the Mills bill, or the 
measure to be 


The horri- 


starting point 


Randall bill, or some third 


formulated by the Republicans 


ble surplus, 


however, requires some action. 


and will not be 


Mills bill is 


crowing 
If the 


It will not stop 
| 


defeated, 


I 
there will be a struggle over whiskey and 
sugar as sources of revenue. And in this 
conflict we shall expect the sugar tax to fall 
rather than the whiskey tax, notwithstand 
1 hh allant rht in the Union Leacue 
( favor distilled spirits, 

Phe Washington Copifal, an independent 
newspaper, hopes that Senator Hale and his 


Investigating Committee will 


make athorough examination in regard to the 
present s of the « sified service Phe 
( P says the main facts in the case are 
Phere rea t six thousand five 
ndred clerks in) the departments within 

e pl ns of tl Civil-Service Law 
When it was passed. Every one of them 


to removal without a violation of 


No ra 


during 


Ws sul eet 
them have been 
of Mr 
With vacancies 
all of 


its letter tenth of 


removed the three 


Vedrs 
Cleveland's Administration. 
which 


Causes, 


occurring by natural 
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have been filled by operation of Civil Ser 
vice rules, there remain now in office not 


less than 5,000 Republican clerks, appointed 
, 
under and m 


tepublican rule, iny of them 


by the operation of vile political methods 


Senator Stewart of Nevada made a speech 
a fortnight ago to show up the wickedness’of 
the of miss. The 


speech seemed to be rather late coming, but 


demonctization silver 
perhaps this was the first chance Mr. Stewart 
We must” pro 
done 


Ernest 


had had to relieve his mind. 
test, however, the 
by the of 
Seyd, who was one of the most indefatigable 


civilized 


against injustice 


him to memory the late 


champions of silver in the world 


Mr. Stewart would have us understand that 


Mr. Seyd came to this country to whis 
ar of Comptroller Knox that 
for 


per into the 





circumstances were favorable ‘ctr 


K 


ing down silver” by a dastardly and secret 


blow, and that Mr. Knox took the hint and 
framed the bill of 1873 accordingly, which 
dropped the silver dollar from the list of 
American 


went 


coins. The wicked Sevd then 


home, and, in order to cover up his 


tracks, began to write books denouncing the 
demonetization of silver, and urging the Goy 


ernments of Europe and America to retrace 





their steps, and kept up this hypocritical 
lithe d \y of his death. <At least 
although Mr. Stewart drops M1 
the 


IXnox. 


eame ti 


Wwe 
suppose SO, 


from moment he gets 


Mr. 


Seyd altozether 


him closeted with 


Mobil. 
was rendered noteworthy by the break 
line for the first time 


municipal election in 


The recent 
Ala., 
ing down of the color 
in the history of the city and, indeed, on any 
Hitherto the whites 


the 


larve scale in the State. 


have voted one ticket and blacks an 


other, in local as well as national con 
tests; and so long as the Republicans 
were in power at Washington, no change 


Mobile 
that black men have 


seemed possible. But the negroes in 
have at last discovered 
nothing to gain, but rather everything to lose, 
As the Christian 
r, a Mobile paper published by colon 
“We have learned that there 
is nothing ina name, and our action on last 


by voting in a solid mass. 
Renist 


ed men, says 


Monday is a proclamation to the world that 
in the hands ot 
neither is his vote 


of polith al 


the negro is no longer a tool 
ambitious men; a cat’s-paw 


for the use monkeys.” 


the bar, the Field 
e up again in the Legislature 


belo Ves all 


That ancient terror of 
Code, has con 
It accordingly those who re gard 


it as a Pandora’s box of evils, without the re- 


deeming element of hope, to |: Vv aside their 


l vive their time 


excuses and business, and 

and energies once more to the task of beat 
ing it off. This is an annually recurrin 
duty, because there will always be a cer 


in the 
of 


tain proportion of lawyer cranks 


Legislature, and a certain number un- 


thinkin persons who fancy that, with a 
plainly written code, every man can be his 
own lawyer. The latter are the mor 


dangerous, because they are the more nu 


merous Clauss in the community, if not in 
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the Legislature. They are quite unmindful 
of the fact that when the code passes, if it ever 


does pass, the interpretation of it will! mM 


the great question of the day in all the cou 


and will multiply and protract litigation, 
rendering the services of the legal profession 
more necessary than ever, and making it 
more diflicult than before for any man to be 
George H. Adams 
New York, has 


rendered a public service by showing, in 


his own lawyer. Mr 
a member of the bar of 
an eight-page pamphlet, how the 
Code stands in the new-fan 
eled Trusts that the and Con 


gress are just now trying to grapple with. 


reference t 


Legislature 





What these Trusts want most of all is an as 
sured legal status. Mr. Adams shows that the 
Fie ld ¢ ode supplies this pre cise deticient \ and 
1] 


puts them on a 
I 


if passed by the Legislature 


sure footing 


It is probably true that the law now au 


thorizes individuals to enter into these 
Trusts, but it does not authorize corpora 
tionsto do so, It certainly does not crpressd 
‘ Assuming,’ 


the objects of the 


authorize them to do so 
Mr. Adams, ‘‘ that 
are not in themselves 
doubtful 
now sanctions an agreement whereby a stock 


stockholders 


SUuys 
Trust 
open to criticism, 


it is very whether the law 


holder or the miuajority of the 


divest themselves irrevocably of the power 
of voting on their stock by vesting in perp. 


tuity in another, not a stockholder, or not 


the holder of that stock, the absolute power 
of voting thereon. But there is no doubt 
that the courts have repeatedly declared 


unlawful any action by a corporation 


the result of which is to divest itself of, and 


abrogate, its powers as a corporation 
and to clothe another with that fran 
chise, or its use, which © the st 


granted to thi corporation 
Code supplies the pretxisting want of au 
thority to corporations to amalgamate then 


selves in Trusts b 





y first defining Trusts, and 
afterwards declaring that words used in t] 
singular number include the plural, and that 


the word person ‘‘ includes not o1 





beings, but bodies politic and corporate,” so 
that 
corporation can do 


whatever a person can do hereunder a 


There is going to be a fresh attempt made 
to force Keely to reveal the secret of his m 
tor, but we are not sanguine of its success 
This is not the first time that judicial press 
las been brought to bear upon Keely H 
has been foreed several times to ¢ I 
lis secret, but he has given it up 


} 
language which the human mind, as at 
pre sent constituted, has been totally una 
to understand 
to whom he communicated it, though so da 
at tirst that 


for several weeks, fina 


) 
articulate s 


planations which, like Keely’s own, were very 
impressive, but entirely incomprehensible. W 
are of the opinion, therefore, that the pres 


attempt will not succeed \ commiss 


has been given an ordet 





Curiously enough, the persons 


‘The 
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A MASSACHUSETTS BALLOT ACT. 


















































Messrs. Richard H. Dana and Morrill Wy- 
man, jr., have prepared for the Committee 


spects, the best measure of the kind 
that we have yet seen. It is a more 
perfect application of the best princi- 


ples of the English and Australian laws 
than has any other of the 
many bills which have been prepared in 
various States for legislative consideration. 


been made in 


pending bills, and have adopted whatever has 
scemed to them most commendable in any 
or all of them. They have drawn most 
freely from the bill prepared by a com- 
of the Commonwealth Club = in 
this city, now at Albany, taking its title for 
theirs, copying many of its sections almost 
literally, and adopting the ideas in others. 
At the same time, they have gone beyond any 


mittee 


the extent to which they have applied the 
principles of the foreign election acts. 

Their bill opens with a provision that all 
ballots shall be printed and distributed at 
public expense. Upon that point there is no 
longer any division of opinion, everybody 
conceding the wisdom of taking from the 
political organizations the dangerous and 
corrupting control of the ballots which has 
In regard to 
nominations, the bill follows closely the pro 
of the Club. bill, 
adopting its phraseology in reference to indi- 


been so long in their hands. 


visions Commonwealth 


that a nomination paper or certificate may 
consist of ‘Ca writing or writings,” thus al- 
lowing petitions for nominations to be signed 
in duplicate. The number of signatures 
required ‘* shall not be less than 400 for any 
oftice to be tilled by the voters of the State at 
large, and for any other oftice not less than 


election in such political division or district, 
provided the number is not less than 10 or 
greater than 100.” 

In reference to the printing of the ballots, 
the Massachusetts bill differs materially from 
all others yet proposed in this country. It 
provides that each ballot “ shall contain the 
name, residence [with street and number in 
city elections], and party or political appella- 
tion of every candidate whose nomination 
for any oflice to be specified in the ballot has 
been duly made,” the names to be arranged in 
alphabetical order, except that Presidential 
electors are to be arranged in a separate 
group. Blank space is to be left at the end 
of each list of candidates large enough to 
contain many written names and resi 
dences as there are offices to be filled, The 


as 


English law, together with the designation 
of the candidate's occupation, While they | 
are about it, the Massachusetts reformers | 
would do well to require the occupation to | 






be included. Taken altogether, name, resi- 
dence, occupation, and politics, the bal 


on Election Laws of the Massachusetts Legis- | 
: Set erg | 
lature a ballot bill which is, in many re- | 


The authors of the bill have given careful | 
consideration to allthe most worthy of the | 





measure prepared here or in other States, in | 


vidual or independent nominations by stating | 


one for every 100 voters who voted at the last | 


The Nation. 


| lots would be in all city elections an in 
| 4 

| valuable guide to voters. In the country, 
| where every man knows his neighbor's busi- 


| ness, such information is unnecessary 


it seems to us vaiuable provision in regard to 


| the official marking of the ballots. It re- 
quires that before distribution the ballots shall | 


| be folded, and on the back ard outside when 
| folded, shall be printed, ‘‘ Official Ballot 
| for,” followed by the designation of 

| polling place for which the ballot is pre- 
pared, and the date of the election, with a 
| fs 
| 


icsimile of the signature of the Secretary 


be 


on 


the 


also 


caused ballot to printed. 
| There shall be printed tinted 


| has 


paper, without the facsimile signature, ten 


or more copies of the ballots for each polling 
| ~ . 
| place, which shall be called specimen bal- 


lots. 
| be printed on cards in large, clear type 
to be in the polling places. 
The provision for distributing the ballots to 
the election officers at the polls is so specific, 


posted 


' 
and so interesting as an effective means for 
preventing forgery of the official ballots, 
that we give it in full: 


“Section 14. The Secretary of the Common- 
wealth shall send the proper ballots, specimen 
ballots, and ecards of instruction printed by bim, 
as above provided, to the several city and town 
clerks, soas to be received, one set at least forty 
eight hours before the day of election, the 
other set sent separately so as to be received at 
least twenty-four hours before the day of elec- 
tion. These ballots,specimen ballots, and cards 
shall be sent in separate sealed packages clearl]s 
| marked on the outside for the polling place for 
which they are intended, and the number of 
|} ballots enclosed. The ballots, specimen ballots, 
and cards of instruction printed by the 
eity clerks shall each set be packed 
in separate sealed packages clearly marked on 
the outside for the polling precincts for which 


i] 
they are intended, The city and town clerks 





the ballot-boxes are required to be sent, one 
| fullset of the packages of ballots, specimen 
ballots and cards intended for that polling 
place, keeping a record of the number of bal- 
lots sent to each polling place. The second 
set shall be retained until they are needed 
for the purposes of voting. At the opening 
of the polls in each polling place, the seals of 
| the packages shall be publicly broken and the 
packages opened and the books of ballots 
handed to the ballot officers, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, by the precinct officer or the select- 
men of the town, presiding at such 
polling place. The cards of instruction 
shall be posted in each place provided for the 
marking of the ballots, hereinafter provided 
| for, and not less than three such cards, and 
also not Jess than five specimen ballots, posted 
in and about the polling place outside the 
guard rails, before any ballot is delivered to 
any voter,” 





When the voter receives his ballot, after 
he has shown that he is entitled to vote, he 
must go aloe into a compartment and check 
with a cross in the margin of the ballot the 
rames of the cand,lates for whom he wishes 





I 
novel part of these provisions is the require- | to vote Then he th ust fold his ballot so 
> he racdaA s = a ” . 
ment of - residence, street, and number of | that the official endorse-nent on the back 
each candidate. This is exacted by the | will be goming from the 


visible, and, 
compartment, deposit it int 
No ballot without the ofticia, * 
can be received by the 
the ballot boxes, mud if 
In, 1t must 
Any voter 


the ballot-box. 
endorsement 
*«- charge 
fiCEFS 2, 


a 


; any such shouig we. 
06 thrown out in the ‘ 


: counting, 
Who allows 


hes ® 
4s , ballot alo be 


The Massachusetts bill has also a novel and | 


the | 


of the Commonwealth, or City Clerk, who | 


Full instructions for voting: shall also | 


| shall send to the several officers of each 
| precinct or to the selectmen of the 
town before the opening of the polls on | 
election day, in the manner in- which 


of 
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| seen by any person with the apparent 
| intention of letting it be known how he 
| has voted or intends to vote, or any per 
| son who interferes or attempts to inter 
fere with any voter while marking his 


ballot, or who attempts to ascertain in any 
way how he has voted, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $5 or more than 
S100, 

| ‘These are the provisions of the act which 


are most interesting because of their origi- 


nality. In other respects the — bill is 
|} much like those drawn elsewhere, and 
| seems to be lacking in none of the important 
requirements Which the others contain. In 


one respect the Massachusetts drafters have 
an advantage over the others, for it has been 
the custom in that State to vote long tickets, 
that is, to group their candidates for national, 
bal- 
officers 


State, and county officers one 
lot, and for municipal 
} upon another. In this State, 
| trary, we are accustomed to a large number 


Still, the principles of the 


Upon 


those 


on the con- , 


| of short tickets. 


| proposed reform can be applied equally 
well without regard to the number of bal 
lots. 

GRANT—BADEAU. 


} Tre publication of a correspondence be- 
tween Col. Adam 
which took place a few months before the 
death of the latter, recalls one of the saddest 
We pre- 
sume that nobody has read this correspond 
all, that the 
the General 
of Badeau’s 


been reached lone 


Badeau and Gen. Grant, 





chapters in the country’s history. 


| enee without thinking, first of 
by 
up 


conclusions announced 
as his final 
demerits ought to 
years before,xnd that Badeau was only one of 


summing 
have 


« 
« 


and intimates whose summing up in any just 


1 long procession of his contidential friends 


| sense would have been of the like tenor and 
Nothing could be 
of the 


| effect. more crushing 
' 


than 


General's belief 
that an agreement to pay Badeau $1,000 
per month for literary work the 
Memoirs after his (Grant's) death would never 
come toan end. The whole letter is ar- 
more terrible to a sensitive, high 


the statement 


on 


ay 
raignment 
minded man thanany order of battle that the 
up. How Badeau 
could at law against the 
widow or the estate of the General, knowing 
that out 
a and a neces 
gary part mystery, 


author of it ever drew 


bring an action 


must come as 


action 


letters 
consequence of 
of the 
and the only mystery, perhaps, in the case. 
We do not wish to prejudice the jury or 
court Who may have to try the issues raised, 
but we take leave to express a literary judg 
ment suggested by the correspondence. — Ba- 
deau in his letter to the General of 
May 5, 1885, speaking of the Memoirs, and 
with his own military 


these 
} 


i 


t 


defence, 


1¢ 


is 


a 





says 


contrasting them 
History: 


‘““Yours is not and will not be the work of a 
literary man, but the simple story of a man of 
affairs and a great General. Proper for you, 
| but not such would add to my eredit at 

all. With vour concurrence I have striven to 
i make it suck. But your book has assumed an 
importance which neither you nor I anticipated 
summer. It to havea circulation of 

if thousands, anu the larger its circu- 
~ its importance, the more com- 


as 


+ is 


| eas, 
| hundréas 
' lation, the larg<« 
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jetely it will supplant and stamp out mine | to treat every man as his personal er wl t 3 t 
rhe better I help you to make it, the more ef- | 
} a - | ventured to protest against any of the ras t ( st 
fectually L destroy what I have spent my life } 
in building up—my reputation as your histo- | tles that were going on under the protect N 
rian. And this nobody but mecando. Noli € hj hield and buckler rhe revolt of 
. : Ot his shield nd bDucKier ti} re rit t i 
terary man has the military knowledge; no mi 
litary man has the literary experience; no li Sey tl I ful and cov > it 
terary or military man living, not one of your | nost respecta i } 
old staff even, has one tithe of my knowledge : é 
and experience on this subject, the result of Mistery, ana 
twenty vears’ study and devotion and labor.” | 1 ‘ tr ( 
sys +) . ‘ | if lams or Trumbull ’ ’ that 
Military men will j of the relative | 1! Ada rv Trumbull or any 1 : ‘ 
- of Q eo i stamp had been nominated aan ‘ ’ ' 
stations of Grant and Badeau as captains, | S@@P ae Deen nominated i i ; ; 
: ; 7 : rrati ‘ | t Sa, en, ee — 
Our judgment is that Grant’s literary work | STAUE Greeley, It was an honest, manly | a ! : 
: é “fs cae «6 | Uh NPOteRt acainct the thines that Senator: , ' ; \ 
is as much superior to Badeau’s as his mili- | PPOfes’ Wears the things that Senator Hoar | and g : 
3 = li ata later d wT ie lin to conden . 
tary services were more important than | & & “ter Gay opened his lips sip sceee 
¥ ‘ a By ca i ana 2 on!) itedd froy i? S11 S \ 
Badeau's in the war of the rebellion, The | #2 Was only prevented from being succes ‘ " , 
: fu) } " f those iro i enotdonta witteh , 
present correspondence only serves to height- | °°" by one Of those Ironteal acetd 5 WiCe t 
en the contrast | so often t ve defeat and h ition to the \ 
- ; | better : 
But the value of this correspondence arises | YC'CT Cust 
; : _ ; We have alwave “SOT oe hov ovat 
from the fact that Gen. Grant’s eyes were | Ve ha MEW AY S TIER d ees ‘ 
A % \ ? , Tenoot heat tt) > ory! n et 
opened at last, and before they were closed | W® BOW Tepent, that the Republican party | ay 
‘ ‘ x yi ther than Qer Seort acs ft hilama f } 
for ever, to one of that series of mistakes of rather than wen Grant Wa LO UPLATE t 
‘ . : <r those misfortunes d scandals ; tukit “ 
judgment which made his two terms of the | ‘205° Mustorlunes and scandal By taki : . 
: F . : simp] nd it Der ced soldier honest 
Presidency a burning shame to his country eS ee en ee See eee 
. a an faith fy) wad brave - . } *¥ 3 
It is not anagreeable task to recall these and faithfu bu WiILOSt tra n nad een t 
° . ol] t} tent t il ' e nine s 
things 1% rhaps we had best let Senator wholly in the tented tield ind w e m i \ 
: : y ni , I le of arin 
Hoar of Massachusetts do the summing up knew only — the — FUL : _ 
: : nee t& those above hin nd ohead 1 
under this head. In his speech on the Bel- | S'S" *° ee ee ne ac soups : 
. > 10°27 nce tron those belo him t} y t POS 
knap impeachment case, May 6, 1876, Mr. | °° trom those below him, the party | | i 
Hloar said became responsible for whatever flowed natu iw 
I lly from such premises W hil the ocen I i\ 
** Mv own public life has been a very brief and viet envi ee ‘ aie 
. rs . 1 1 1 = tL St Tii- tO i io) SOTne Te r Lit iu? Liles W 
insignificant one, extending little beyond the : = ; “ =" 
duration of a single term of Senatorial office things,nobody ean read the General's letter to WLOUSY 
but in that briet period [have seen five judges | Badeau,written in hi pain and weakne ind 
. . = e A abla t bheal is " i ‘ it ebtNG = ta 
of a high court of the United States driven : : age 
= s ~ Ps ~ . ' f ae ss ¢ 
from oftice by threats of impeachment for | #lnost in the presence of death, withou ‘ 
corruption or maladministration. Lt have | finite pitv, and renewed admiration for t NI 
heard the taunt, from friendliest lips, that ‘tail veg ’ \ 
i - t , 7 , : t ovaliti of the may . ‘ ‘ ' 
when the United States presented herself in really creat qualities . Miarh. siWietls . 
the East to take part with the civilized world tury 
in generous competition in the arts of life, the . 
only product of her institutions in which shesur- | 
passed all others beyond question was her corrup eee aed , } 
: : ‘ BOULANGER AGAIN 
tion. IL haveseen in the State in the Union fore 
most In power and wealth five judges of her . ] ’ , 
courts impeached for corruption, and the politi \r the recent elections France, G , 
cal administration of her chief city become a | lanver was found to have beer | 
disgrace and a byword throughout the world Tee : 
I have seen the Chairman of the Committee on | GlG8be Tn VaTlous S I S 
Military AtfYairs in the House, now a distin Votes, a vas 
guished member of this court, rise in his place 
‘ j ) { : r LCS t T t 
and demand the expulsion of four of his ass 
ciates for making sale of their ofticial privileg: promoted s wi I ( 
of selecting the youths to be educated at our a ee mor 
great military scnooi. When the greatest rail e : ‘ 
road of the world, binding together the conti- : - 
nent and uniting the two seas that wash our | risian Radicals. who began to prepat i ‘ I f 
shores, was tinished, | have seen our national tri ; +} oo .\ ; 
. mor rations ) ) then ' ‘ 
umph and exultation turned to bitterness and | *UOMSEEGS n Tr, as they ¢ = 
shame by the unanimous reports of three com festations,” in his honor, and leav f \ : ‘ 
mittees of Congress, two of the House and one 4 —_— . . 
sence to Vis capital Was, U I - l 


here, that every step of that mighty enterprise ae 
had been taken infraud. [have heard in highest | fused him He appears Wever, t hs | . ti t ind no 














places the shameless doctrine avowed by men at the nolit l bee ir =} né ¢ . 
grown old in public oftice, that the true way by - ata : : 
which power should be gained in the Republi legree that alsregarded retus > 
is to bribe the people with the oftices created for | egme to Paris three times. twi n dis < 
their service, and the true end for which it ' ‘ - ‘ 
should be used when gained is the promotion of Phis extraordinary perfort pa \ . 
selfish ambition and the titication ot person | of a general officer in |} I has 
al revenge. I have heard that suspicion haunts } 1,.7 + a ae ’ } 
the footsteps of the trusted companions of the a dieenca dias =e ker = ; ; 
President. These things have passed into his There was nothing else to be done with hit t ‘ stone to 
tory. The Hallam, or the Tacitus, or the Sis \ Idier } ey ee er eee } 

: : S S h iit CAS U i\ in i i Las 
mondi, or the Macaulay who writes the annals ; : ; 
of our time will record them with v } Ss, and int tics he W I ind 
te pen; and now, when a high C now vo. head and irs , Ans Start c ind that 
the constitutional adviser of the E : i 
from ottice before charges of corruy Anti-l ty s t , that | ce need 
historian add that the Senate tre: His I furnishes a striking is : é 1 that tl 
mand of the people for its judg , ¢ : f : 1? f f f 
demnation as a farce, and laid down its hig me sreat a uty of working R S | 
functions before the sophistries and jeers of t lican Institutions in the presence of a 
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DR. DIX ON IMPURITY. 


THe annual outburst of indignation against 
the morals and manners of New York 
ciety in which Dr. Dix of Trinity Church in- 
dulges, is this year more than usually severe. 
We are sure he means well, and is animated 
by areal horror of vice and immorality— 
that is, that he draws these dreadful pictures 
promo- 


so 


of our social life with a view to the 
tion of purity. This being so, no apology is 
needed for calling his attention to two or 
three considerations which he has evi- 
dently overlooked. Nothing needs more 
careful handling, either in the pulpit or in 
the press, by any one who aims at moral re 
form, than the vice known as licentiousness. 
As we pointed out when Mr. Stead began his 
crusade against it in England, it differs from 
all other vices in that if you describe it with 
any minuteness, no matter how many oppro 
brious adjectives you throw in, you promote 
it. It appeals to the imagination in a way 
which no other sin does. Consequently, the 
preacher who thinks he is making his invec 
tive more potent by describing the wicked 
ness which off the 
branch on which he is sitting. He makes two 


at it is aimed, saws 
sinners for the one he brings to repentance. 
We cannot say that Dr. Dix has made this 
mistake, but he has fallen into that of exag- 
geration, to which the preacher on this subject 
is even more prone than the mistake of minute- 
Impurity has been a favorite theme of 
preachers ever since the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, but probably no man ever became 
the deadly and active foe of this vice without 
becoming feverish over it. Hluman nature 
asserts itself by magnifying in his mind the 
All the 
saints who made the best fight against licen- 


ness. 


horrors which he seeks to extirpate. 


tiousness were perpetually pursued by the 
Devil of Uncleanness, and always pictured 
the society in which they lived as wholly given 
over to him and his works. Dr, Dix is evi- 
dently not exempt from this hallucination. 
He feels so strongly about impurity that he 
evidently sees traces of itin nearly every man 
and woman he meets, and detects it lurking 
in all the and amusements of his 
Ile is even able to follow it into ‘‘the 
unchaste ‘of the silly fool 
dreaming of her admirers.” Consequently 
his rhetoric about it is very fervid, and 
yet on no subject should speech be calm- 
er and more careful in order to be effec- 
IIe forgets that every one whom he can 
possibly influence knows fully as much 
as he knows about the extent to which so 
probably most 


manners 
time. 
slumbers ” 


tive. 


ciety is stained by this vice 
people a great deal more than he knows; 
and if they find him exaggerating or indulg- 
ing in unmeasured accusation, they close 
their ears against him. They say that 
he looks at the world through the windows 
of his imagination, and that through this 
medium everybody sees what he expects to 


ace. 
Finally, let us add, Dr. Dix, in telling his 
congregation about the dreadful illustra- 


tions of ancient impurity to be found in 
Clement of Alexandria, forgot that Clement 
was telling Christians about the practices of 
the heathen, Dr. Dix in his lecture was 





s. 
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telling the heathen about the practices 
of the Christians. One effect of this, we 
fear, will be that our heathen, hearing 
from so good an authority what the state of 
morals is among professedly religious peo- 
ple, will take fresh heart, and pursue their 
own abominations with renewed vigor. Tens 
of thousands of pagans, we are sure, on read- 
ing the highly colored account Dr. Dix 
gives of the state of things within the Church, 
will flatter themselves that they have still a 
very respectable balance at the Devil’s bank, 
which may be exhausted without bringing 
their credit any lower than that of the bulk 
of attendants on public worship. 

In fact, one can never watch attacks on this 
particular vice with which Dr. Dix is con- 
tending without being struck by the enor- 
mous dangers of failure to recognize, that in 
attacking it we are trying not to extirpate, 
but to restrain within reasonable limits. We 
mike these criticisms on his methods with re- 
luctance, because we believe he is fighting the 
battle of high thinking and plain living against 
greater odds than a_ preacher of righteous- 
ness has ever had to meet in a great capital. 
In no capital that we know of does the cause 
of religion and morality derive so little sup- 
port against luxury from intellectual inte 
rest or activity of any description. This 
interest has its place here, but it leads a sick 
ly existence as yet under the shadow of great 
wealth which cares not for it. 


AND EXPENSES OF THE 


GREAT NATIONS. 


RECEIPTS 


AT the last meeting of the International [n- 
stitute of Statistics, a detailed comparison of 
the revenues and expenditures of seven of the 
leading States of Europe was given by M. 
Cerboni, Superintendent of Accounts (or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, Auditor-Gene- 
ral) for the kingdom of Italy. The total re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the different na- 
tions for the year 1885-86 were as follows : 


Receipts. | 


Expenses, 


Austria... $380,000,000 | $382,000,000 
England . 465,000,000 | 480,000,000 
Prance........ ae 602,000,000 583,000,000 
fo 477,000,000 478,000,000 
Italv.. weeeee!  =©282,000,000 | 286,000,000 
oD ee } 613,000,000 | 624,000,000 
Spain.. 167,000,000 | 175,000,000 


Total . $2,986,000,000 — | $3,008,000,000 


The budget for Germany includes that of the 
smaller States of the German Empire; the 
figures for Hungary are included in those of 
Austria, All figures are reduced on the basis 
of five frances to the dollar. 

We subjoin those of the United States for 
purposes of comparison: 

Receipts. Expenses, 


United States $336,000,000 


The sources of income (classified for conve- 
nience’ sake on a slightly different basis from 
that of M. Cerboni) are as follows : 


UY, 2) eer $281,000,000 
Income tax 216,000,000 
Other direct taxes. 3,000,000 


otal direct taxes. 


$540 ,000,000 





$242,000,000 | 
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CUBEOTAS <5... 6008s $415,000,000 
OOROCO 5 06:50 6000 216,000,000 
SPITS. .6..% 483,000,000 


Administrative & 
Stamp tuxes.... 
Other = indirect 
TIO 6 sere oes 8s 282,000,000 
Total indirect taxes. 
Post-ottice 
Railroads (net earnings) 
Other public property 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


346,000,000 


1,742,000,000 
193,000,000 
111,000,000 
158,900,000 
192,000,000 


The difficulty of classifying the income in the 
different States of the Union makes American 
figures unavailable for comparison. 

The income from property is by far the 
greatest in Germany, where it constitutes more 
than one-third of the total receipts. Austria 
and Russia have property whose income is in 
each case somewhat less than one-quarter that 
of Germany, while the figures of the other coun- 
tries for this head are only trifling. The propor- 
tion of direct taxes is, on the whole, more con- 
stant than that of any other item in the bud- 
get. Of indirect taxes, the figures for England 
and Russia are made much larger than the 
others by the tax on spirituous liquors, which 
produces over $200,000,000 in Russia, and about 
$120,000,000 in England. 

The expenditures are divided under the fol 
lowing main heads: 


Fixed charges. Total. P.ct. 
Interest and pensions. . $1,052,000,000 B5 
PETIA oon b.< cee 01se-6 56 620 000,000 OLS 
LL re ee 180,000,000 bly 
Civil and miscellaneous. 1,146,000,000 3S 


Comparing the same expenses in the United 
States, we find the following results: 


Total. Pct 
Interest and pensions. $114,000,000 474 
BID G «655s eae ee 34,000,000 14 
WN ONS 55, 5566) shar Searels : 14,000,000 534 
Civil and miscellaneous 
dincluding Indians)... 80,000,000 33 


The interest on the public debt of the differ- 
ent countries is as follows: 


S118,000,000 
119,000,000 
201 000,000 

72,000,000 


Austria .. 
England 
France 

Germany 


ROBY «03-0 6.0 104,000,000 
BRUIBGIEY 0. = 60 '-0 149,000,G00 
re 54,000,000 

ON RUG eee eget: A Porerar ok pare et Ca $817,000,000 


The interest on the public debt of the United 
States for the year named was 50!, millions, or 
less tban that of any of the countries in the table. 
This fact, however, means little, on account of 
the failure to include State debts in this total. 
It is significant that the United States spends 
for pensions more than any of the countries 
in the list, and about two-tifths as much as all 
of the seven put together. 

The most interesting part of the whole ex 
Inbit is that with reference to the war expen- 
ditures (army and navy combined): 





Total. Per cent. | Am't per 
of budget.) inhab. 

Austria.. $63,000,000 1614 $1.61 
England...; 174,000,000 36 4.69 
France 1651 000,000 4.09 
Germany 111,000,000 36 
Italy. 68,000,000 Jog 
Russia .. 198,000,000 Lol 
Spain . 35,000,000 OB 


The last column shows certain rather 
surprising resuits, England having a greater 
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expenditure per head of population than France, 


and twice that of any other country he 
table. As a matter of 


parison is not thoroughly 


In t 
fact, the basis of com 
fair to England, 
whose colonial population should to some ex- 
tent be taken into account in any comparison 
between population and military expenditure. 
the 
burden imposed upon the different countries, 
M. G. in the Mo 

des Intéréts Matériels. The figure 
$1.91 for Russia probably represents a 
he 


conditions of the country,than that of any other 


Nor do these figures give any just idea of 


as de Laveleye remarks 
of 
more 


existing industrial 


teur 


burdensome effort, in t 


nation in the whole column. The different 
items of civil service present an interesting 
study. The Treasury Department costs more 


than one-third of the whole, the Department of 
Public Works about one-quarter, Education and 
Church one-seventh, the Department of the In 
terior a little less, and the Department of Jus- 
about one-twelfth. 

of 
The 


most 


tice 


The other expendi 


tures are comparatively trifling im 


portance, Treasury Department is 
Austria ; the 
that of 
Chureh and Education in France; that of Public 
It need hardly be added 


that Russia is the country which spends the 


relatively expensive in 


Department of the Interior in England; 
Works in Germany 


most for its prisons; in fact, Russia loses by its 
prisons many times the amount which it saves 
by the absence of parliamentary expenses 

It iseasy to exaggerate the importance of 
that 


gree 


these figures; but it is none the less true 
their general results are in the highest de 
_ 


significant. 


LEROY-BEAULIEU ON THE STATE OF 
EUROPE. 
Paris, March 8, 1888, 


EUROPE is in that nebulous state which the 


having 


modern astronomers represent as 


ceded the of 


re 
pl 


formation stars and constella 
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if the Italian peninsula, in the divisions of its 
parties, in the finances of Italy, et These 


critical considerations are not 


without im 
portance, but the author has perhaps exagg 
rated their value. Of it is ditticult to 
tie together 


time ; | 


course 


millions of men for any length of 


ut when the compact is made merely 





for defensive purposes, when it has onl 
may say so, &@ negative character, 
stant appeal can be made to 
th , 
the 


» as : 
small differences dis 


of the populations 


appear, and the alliance does no 


dangers which it would incur if it had positive 
objects, and was intended for conquest and 
territorial changes. 

The author of the article which 
has rendered 
the 


These relations have 


a& service in telling 


of 


a f 


about relations France 

riendly ch 
there is notreaty of alliance between the tw« 
countries ; there has not been 
of 


newspapers in both countries which advocate a 


any negotiation 


preparatory such a treaty There are 


common action, and try to show 


of interests between Republican 


autocratic Russia ; but on one side 


whole, may be said to be intensely pacitic > and 


on the other the Emperor of Russia is equally 


pacific, and, in his empire, the press has no in 
fluence whatever Prince Bismarck, in_ his 
last great speech, spoke of it with contem} 

he said that he had the yreatest contidence u 


the pacific assurances of the Emperor, 





had this part of his speech only telegraphed t 
all the foreign ministers of Prussia 
It would be most dangerous to deceive t! 

French people by the promise and the assura 

of a Russian alliance; it is always better 
know the exact truth. The Emperor of Russia 
lives in complete isolation, like one of the gods 
of Wagner: he sees at very rare intervals his 


Minister of Foreign Affaires, M. de Giers; at 








tions. One constellation is formed already 
Since the publication of the treaty made be 
tween Prussia and Austria, and the revelations 
be 
ignorant of the existence of what is already 
But 


face of this great constellation formed by the 


made on the subject of Italy, we cannot 


called the new Triple Alliance, in the 
two German empires and by Italy, many eyes 
have already seen the lineaments of another 
formed 
perhaps even a third power, 
of Florian’s, in 
astronomers who operate in the 


Russia, and 
There fable 


firures those 


constellation by France, 
IS a 
which one of 
streets, and 
permit the public, for a small remuneration, 
to see the moon and the rings of Saturn and all 
A rat 


telescope, and obstructs the 


sorts of fine things. has entered the 
rays of light 
When the astronomer says to the man 
looks in the glass, ‘‘ Now, don’t you see the fine 
comet with its tail?’ the man timidly answers, 
‘*Je vois bien quelque chose, mais je ne dis 
That 


who 


tingue pas bien.” 
of 


is exactly the ¢ 


ence those have been watching th 








formation of that new constell: n, France 
and Russia ; they see something, but they can 
not say exactly what 

The subject has been thought of t 
portance for the insertion in our R: 
Deur Mondes of a mysterious art wit t 


a signature, on the 
Russian alliance. The author 
ing the character of the 


subject 





makes great efforts to prove that it has not t 
solidity which Prince Bismarck attributes t 
The elements of frailty are found in the const 


tution of the Austrian Empire,in the multiplicity 
and variety of interests of the populations of 
this empire ; they are found also in the state 














much rarer intervals the s t 
great powers, He is probably Lost wl 
| ignorant of all the noise which has bee 
| on this question of a Franco-Russ 
| Everybody expected that, after the sp. 
| Prince Bismarek, he would be beside hims 
and do something; he has don t xg I 
liplomatie correspondence of M. de Giers has 
| gone on as usual; we have had the same | 
| petual appeal to the Treaty of it 
active resolutions have been taken. Russ 
| can wait, and the words of Prince Gort vk off 
| are still true La Russie s 
| se recueille.” 
| In the present state of Europe, it is 
| highest interest to know what England thinks 
The anonymous writer in the H ‘ 
| M les (who is now known to be M. 1 x 
Beaulieu, the author of a x Lussia! does 
ha it Eng i; bu la s 
af trv and it is is to Know what is 
thought in London than what is t x St 
Petersburg. In the s 1 . I 
world. how: a 4 t gs Ww k 
be sa too loudly Itis¢ rallvt 2 now 
aL Ss t ix i r s i x i 
fort ‘ng it ¢ ri \ 
Arice IS Sald, Ais t is s 
not as adverse to this v as Were ot 
s of is Ca I i 
( s side is AVilhe 
stronges tions t ; * slat 
to an allia w ght force u 
tair stances, t as . 
the affairs of t { tinent as sf bad be 
the tir yf Na “On I W itl ut being AUS 
telv an ad ate of tervention, as 4 
political doctrine, he thinks that the new House 
f Commons, elected by larger constituencies 


than 
than 


is more pacific 


its predecessors, more de- 
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EXCAVATIONS IN ATTICA 
ATHENS, February 16, 1888 
IT will perhaps be remembered that, for two 
vears before the beginning of the current i 
the American School at Athens had busied it 
self with excavations, The small theatre of 
Thoricus, a remote township of Attica, was 
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successfully and thoroughly discovered, and 
last year considerable excavations were made 
in the theatre of Sicyon, a Peloponnesian 
town where Clisthenes the elder attempted the 
earliest recorded censorship of the theatre. 
These Sicyonian excavations have been brought 
to aclose. They will hardly be resumed unless 
it be deemed advisable to lay bare the audito- 
rium. The orchestra and the stage, with both 
the entrance-ways, been cleared, and 
such measurements as are useful have been ob- 


iave 


tained. 

Of this year’s excavations at Sicyon, Mr. 
Earle of Columbia has had the direction. 
He has been fortunate in finding first the head 
and afterwards the trunk of a very beautiful 
statue. Beautiful it is, although it may never 
be possible to decide whether it represents 
Apollo or Dionysus, or even to be sure that it 
is not an idealized portrait-statue. A very 
charming female head was also added to the 
collections of the Central Museum at Athens as 
the result of the American work at Sicyon. 

The discoveries at the theatre of Assos, re- 
ported by our compatriot, J. T. Clark, supple- 
mented by the results of American excava- 
tions in the theatres at Thoricus and Sicyon, 
have familiarized our studious countrymen 
with unsolved problems that still abound in re- 
gard to the theatre of the Greeks and the 
myth and worship of Dionysus. It is not sur- 
prising, ther, that the next venture of the 
American School deal with matters 
closely related still to the theatre and to Diony- 
sus. 

The excavations now in progress are under 
the direction of Mr. Buck of Yale. They be- 
gan this month, and have been interrupted 
once by a very heavy fall of snow ; for, al- 
though heavy snow is unknown in the plains 
of Attica, the higher mountain valleys are not 
similarly exempt. 


should 


The work is going on near 
the ruins of Byzantine Church. This church- 
ruin lies upon an alpine farm which has borne 
from time immemorial in peasant speech the 
name ‘*Sté Didnyso” ( Diédnyson” is the of- 
ficial term), a name full of suggestion to the 
hopeful archwologist. From Stamatovuni, the 
height at whose base this ruined church is found, 
there are two glimpses through the mountain 
wall that towers in front of Marathon. To- 
wards the left is seen, in shape most like a 
crescent, the placid Marathonian Bay. The 
mass of Aphorismds, a bulwark of Mt. Penteli- 
cus (Brilessus), hides the nearer breadths of 
Marathon, and leaves chiefly within view the 
northern plain and the marsh so fatal to the 
Persian host. Gleaming in the furthest dis- 
tance can be seen, beyond the straits, Euboan 
mountains, near the ancient town of Styra. 
Our excavations were undertaken at Diény- 
son, in the hope of completely unearthing a 
choragic monument which had apparently been 
used as the apse of the church. The ancient 
architrave of the monument lies near at hand, 
with the names of those patrons of the chorus 
(choregi) who built it to commemorate their 
triumph in a tragic competition held in Diony- 
sos’s honor. Thisinscription was published long 
since by Chandler, and afterwards by Boeckh, 
but closer inspection shows that the first of the 
three proper names has been misread: it is 
AINIA® and not AINIAS. But this monument 
was not all that fixed the attention of the 
Director of the School, Prof. Merriam, upon 
Diédnyso. He also hoped to prove that the ad- 
joining Stamatovuni, whichis still covered with 
traces of ancient terrace walls bearing wit- 
ness to the former culture of the vine, might 
be identified with the Mount Icarius much 
celebrated in connection with the myth of Dio- 
nysus’s first reception in the land of Attica, and 
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with the culture of the vine, a gift from Dio- 
nysus to the ancient King Icarius. King 
Icarius, of course, was the eponymous hero of 
the Attic township of Icaria, and the only pos- 
sible way to reach Mount Icarius would be by 
discovering a mountain at whose base the 
townsmen of Icarius dwelt. Besides the inscrip- 
tion on the architrave already mentioned, Dr 
Arthur Milchhoéfer several years ago found ano- 
ther at Diényson, and reported various observa- 
tions there made, which encouraged Prof. Mer- 
riam in expecting to identify the spot as the 
long lost township of Icarius and of the Icari- 
ans. These expectations have been more than 
justified. 

To begin with the choragic monument visible 
in the apse of the church. Excavations behind 
the church, directly east of its choragic apse, 
were made. Here all the pieces of the monu- 
ment necessary for an approximately accurate 
restoration of its shape were found. Removal 
of the earth covering the foundations at the 
southern side of the apse revealed in their up- 
per course a large stone carefully shaped like 
its mate, which had been found under two feet 
of earth at three yards’ distance. These two 
stones, one of which the church builders reject- 
ed, were undoubtedly at the two western ex- 
tremities of the uppermost course in the semi- 
circular wall of the choragic monument, for 
they are carefully cut so as to receive the in- 
scribed architrave above mentioned. Hence 
the choragic monument was not incorporated in 
the apse of the church until it had first been 
pulled down, The flimsiness of the apse foun- 
dations leads one to surmise that even these are 
not the same with those of the ancient monu- 
Various questions immediately suggest 
the monument was not 
where the apse of the church is, where 
was it? Why did the church _ builders 
deem it necessary to tear down a structure 
which plainly was in the exact shape required 
for the apse of their church? They needed 
only to tear away the facade of the choragic 
monument and build on the requisite nave of 
their church. Possibly the monument faced 
the wrong way, towards the east; then it 
would have been absolutely necessary for them 
to pull it down, and they may have built it up 
very nearly upon its original site. This is at 
least suggested by the fact that they certainly 
took one stone (the shape of which made it very 
inapt for a solid substructure) from the topmost 
course of the choragic monument and placed it 
in the foundation of their apse. What was 
within this semicircular monument—if its cir- 
cle were completed, it would be about two-thirds 
the size of the well-known choragic monument 
of Lysicrates—and whether or not it supported 
a tripod, cannot yet be satisfactorily made out. 

As for the second point, to elucidate which 
Professor Merriam had these excavations begun, 
that has been most satisfactorily disposed of. 
Diényson is undoubtedly upon the domain of 
the ancient Icarians. It has rarely been possi- 
ble more conclusively to identify a township in 
Attica by means of inscriptions. Gravestones 
bearing the name of this or that township in 
Attica are constantly found at and near 
Athens in great numbers, when only one 
or two are unearthed on the site of the 
deme itself. It is, of course, a commoner 
thing to find gravestone inscriptions than 
inscriptions of any other sort, and they tell 
us less than other inscriptions do. Yet Dr. 


ment. 
themselves. If 


Lolling, who certainly has a right to speak 
with authority on Athenian topography, ar- 
gues in a paper on the Marathonian tetra- 
polis that the discovery at a distance from 
Athens of even one or two gravestones, with 
the name of a given township upon them, 
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establishes a presumption in favor of locat 
ing that township where such gravestones were 
found. At Diényson, however, the number of 
inscriptions, various in kind, upon which the 
name IKAPIEYS occurs, is very exceptional. 
About one gravestone found not far away I 
shall speak anon ; apart from that two others, 
a votive and a sepulchral inscription, have been 
found, and one decree, all which contain the 
name. But the conclusive proof is contained in 
a second very long decree, which has been found 
there in an absolutely complete condition. 

These inscriptions, together with much else 
to be described presently, were unearthed by 
digging on the north side of the church ruin. 
The words inscribed upon the decisive slab are 
to the following effect : 

‘*Callippus was the mover. Voted by the 
Icarians to commend and to crown Nicon the 
town clerk (demarchos), and that the crier 
shall publicly proclaim that the Icarians and 
the township of the Icarians do crown Nicon 
with a crown of ivy, for that right well and 
duly he hath ordered the festival of Dionysus 
and the competition. Voted also to commend 
the patrons of the chorus (choreqgi), Epicrates 
and Praxias, and to crown them with a crown 
of ivy, and further that the crier shall make 
the same proclamation in regard to them that 
was ordered for the town clerk.” 

Proof could not be more complete had the 
inscriptions been made to suit the need of 
archwologists in despair at the fashion in which 
Iearia has been driven from pillar to post 
through all the length and breadth of Attica. 
In the above inscription the frequent but not 
exclusive use of o for ov shows that the decree 
belongs to a time before the double use of o had 
been completely abandoned. The decree there 
fore must not be placed later, and probably 
should be placed much earlier, than the third 
century B. c.; it belongs, perhaps, inthe fourth 
century. 

A number <¢ 
found on the same (north) side of the church, 
and, when the walls of the church shall have 
been pulled completely down, others will no 
doubt appear. Already as I write news comes 
of one inscription which the rain has uncover 
ed ona stone, laid bare by digging away the 
earth from the foundations. Curiously enough, 
most of the workmen at Diényson are mortal- 
ly afraid of taking part in the further pulling 
down of the church. 
to dig anywhere and pull down anything out- 
side of those, to them, still sacred walls. In 
Athens, near the cathedral, 
more dilapidated than the one at Diényson; 
but within its roofless apse a light still burns, 
and votive offerings still are laid upon its wind- 
swept altar. 

Among the inscriptions found outside the 
ehurch at Diédnyson, there is one boundary- 
stone which partakes of the nature of a bill of 
sale, and another boundary-stone which has 
reference to a dowry and to a mortgage in- 
volved in its payment. 
traces of votive slabs and statues have been 
found up to the number of fifteen. By excava- 
tions made in front of the church (that is, west 
of it), a marble double seat or throne has been 
brought to light. If there should eventually 
prove to exist traces of a temple near at hand, 
the suggestion might then be hazarded that 
here we have the double seat occupied by the 
temporal and thespiritual powers of the Iearian 
demesne, by the priest of Dionysus and by the 
representative of Dionysus’s old-time friend 
Icarius, the town clerk of Icaria. If there was 
no temple here, the numerous votive offerings 
prove at least that there was a sanctuary. 
This is confirmed by one imperfect inscription 
just found where there seems to be made provi- 
sion for the erection or repair of ‘‘ the statue.” 


f other inscriptions have been 


They are ready enough 


stands a church 


Furthermore, sure 
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Moreover, three bas-1 liefs, all of them w t! ey ts thi ravestorne S inter til nal l t tw 





























































out much doubt funereal, have been 


| alm r iniq ss aw ¢ . 
One of these appears to contain three figures, | authenticated case where two towns names t t ut t ‘ 
two standing and one sitting. This is undoubt ilwayvs excepting the gravestones husband | S ‘ : 

edly the familiar scene of parting so asual on | and wife, or cases of adoption--are found | Leake, w fix orn t M 





Athenian tombs, and yet always so singularly | upon ao gravestone  uneart 
and adequately appropriate Both of the othe \thens and Peiraeus 
reliefs are in the most excellent state of pre Ihre xl workmanship exhibited by this | Sema from t 
servation. One of them represents a bearded | gravestone, t! ancient mann ‘ 
man of middle age, who stands in profile grave exeniplitied in the long deeree, the admiral \ 

ly looking forward. <A statf rests on his left | quality of the bas-reliefs, the sen haic art th oft t 





arm and shoulder, and he was probably bidding f tl se of Dionysus, certain istifv us \ ‘ 

the last farewell to the dead, whose image wa pascribin st of these works to the f t ‘ 

no doubt upon the missi half of the slat ! y andl some to an eal it 

The other bas-relief represents in protile an ex- | On th r hand, the ale | ind 

tremely beautiful lady She is seated witl to the Roman period, say to thes I ‘ 


her right side towards the spectator, and 





her right arm lies in most graceful 1 nonu ts discovered at DiGnyson a rang K S S 
outstretched upon her lap.  Semething sl WM! years, during which Tcaria was an imp ‘ 
seems to hold in her t hand this | tar t f rural Attic life \nd now a | Se t 

she may have taken from a casket prof fortunate nsonance between facts already 

fered by her handmaiden. If the casket-bear- | | vn and those which these excavations add | ft ‘ 

ing handmaiden be imagined as having oc- | t ur stores leads us back further than the ;| ning t Ly \ 
cupied the missing right-hand portion of the } I 


fourth century c., and we are enabled tolearn | Icarians w ta 


slab, then the monument of Hegeso, the most | something of the politieal status of the town merous t t S 





beautiful in the Ceraaiecus, will V ship of Tearia in the all but prehistor days ‘ s t 
What here has not been found is | | f Attica was united by K 





much still left that we may admire, for the 
action of the lady's left hand isthe most charm- | as Thucydides implies, a very loose federation 
ing feature of this truly delightful work of art . 
Like the sitting figure on a farinferior funeral tradition tells us, were twelve in number, and | t 
| 
} 




















bas-relief now in the Central Museum her: we know that they were v res 
this lady is delicately lifting from her breast, | gether by common sact thus show ‘ 
with her left hand upraised, the exquisite fabric | hear of the tetrapolis of 
in which she is draped. No words of affection- | the towns ps Tricorythus , 
ate remembrance could better interpret the and Marathon. There is an in is 
subtle graces of a lifeso beautiful that mourn- | that the citizens of this tetray 
ing for its loss was avrief transmuted into won together for the performance of religious 1 i sus t 
der, The same is true of another of these at nt | tions TeNak \tt ‘ 

The statues discovered have their importance | Attic combinations, which bore the ‘ SAVS \ 
also. Among them the most important is a | name of Mesogeia. Can any such group | . 
more than life-size torso of a male status found to which the ancient Tearians be : 
From its considerable size, taken in conjune- | The clue to an affirmative answer is f R sow 
tion with mention in the inscription above a 1 well-known Attic inscription, which shows . \ 
luded to of ‘the statue,” it seems possible to | substantially that the Plotheians, whose tow1 that the story 
surmise that here we have th important ship Plotheia, was spoken of above as suppos 
Statue of the Sanctuary at which so many | bly se to Didnyson and learia, had lef sual t 
offerings were made. It may be even that | ritualistic expenditure, first as Plotheians, se 
this is a statue of Dionysus which belonged | ond as Epacrians, and third as Athe s Woes 
in the still undiscovered Temple of Icaria From a not quite hopelessly Lied t t . ( 
The curious persistence of the name of Diony iccount of Epacria given two al t x \ 
sus applied to the immediate neighborhood graphers, we gather that, at the time of th Ses s ‘ . 
gives at least encouragement to further search. | unification of Attica by Theseus, there existed OCAUS : . . lrunken 
The mention of a Dionysiac competition in the | in Attica (1) two combinations of four cities | peasants \ t gift of 
long decree above cited suggests even that | eacl bin 7 t s sus s < 
somewhere here once stood a rural theatre i mS sti ss ~ . 

There was also tound a very pretty femal make up the traditional ta f twelve was x 
head and the torso of a draped statue ofa w parently Athens . | 
man. Thisis about all that has been met wit! Epa he superior u w } . s R 
up to the present moment at Didnyson proj theians be g i ud s . 
or, let us now boldly say, at But M1 I votownships. ( f these was Ne : s and 
Buck has been elsewhere fi x ta i al ‘ 
men of grammata to be found at a distance, | Phil rus, is q is ring t t father 


went with them to a point about two miles | townshipof Semachidaet ngs to Epacria. | rrave, whit log M i finally conducted 
further inland, and was there rewarded by dis theia and Semachidae are universallv admitted | het A] i ir? manner of 








Se \ A raculariv mourniui: mann Song 
covering a tombstone with the following very | to be tv ft t Epacrian townships alles A Ana - iven to Erig 
beautifully cut inscription (the two bra t Further: these two townshinps—about t : ted with Erig s sad story, and 
ed letters are con jec tured position of W I ny is of rwise k ‘ stor { inging trag 
(IJANTAKAHS re always placed in the uplands, near Mara- | masks trees in her sad me 
(LIJANTAINETOY thon, because they are known to be Epa a1 \ll this may prepare us for the crowning 
ITAQ@EIEYS AE DECAMSG Wi ve ancient aut ty definin, ry of Icaria as the birthplace of Attie 
XAIPAMENHS Epacria as t nan f & district situated | t lvandcomedy. In Icaria, Thespis, father 
LOSOTOY near Marat \t in tragedy, was born. To Icaria 
PrEYS Ca \ lentifv [caria as t t i Susu n of Megara, and the first comic 
oe t this pr s Epacrian Leag I horus, we learn from the Parian chronicle, was 
This establishes a certain probability in favor sitat saving that v os fice cere mposed of Icarians. Indeed. Bergk does not 
of supposing the township of Plotheia t iV t n near Marat n brings it under t) pene 41 hesitate tosay “it is no accident that nnects 
been near the place where this stone was foun tegory of Ey ia, (2) there are zou asons, | with Tear i the first beginnir f tragedy, and 
and suggests an intimate and neighborly t rived fr ite independent sources. for f comedv as well 
nection between Plotheia, the townshiy f ‘ ng that ria was bound by an excep Truly the spot is worthy to have inspired the 
Pantaenetus’s son Pantacles, and Ica the | t se tie to both of the two kn _ initiators of the most heart-searching form of 
township of Diodotus’s son Chaera ; \t | Epacrian townships. The exceptionally close terarv art Leneutnit sue. and. ine fromthe 
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course of travellers, it is unknown. But it is 
beautiful to-day, for near its ruined church be- 
gin fine forests, the very ‘t wilderness of Mara- 
thon,” through which the poet Statius says 
Erigone once wandered seeking wood to place 
upon Icarius’s funeral pyre. Here, in recent 
days, but fortunately past, were secret haunts 
of brigands now unknown in The 
{apendosia is not far, for it be- 
There can 
a memorable picture—a cave 


Greece. 

lovely vale of 
longed to King Icarius’s demesne. 
be seen to-day 
hollowed in the sheer mountain-side, where 
scores of kids are tended by a wild-eyed shep- 
herd boy. He might be called the genius of 
the place, for he is surnamed Dyonsjétes for the 
god, and yet so simple in his mind that he well 
might be one of those poor countrymen of old 
who repented soon the rashness of their mis- 
guided hands that slew Icarius, their benefac- 
tor and their king. The place is full of scenes 
marked by a truly Theocritean dignity and sim- 
plicity. With these we may fill our thoughts 
while waiting for further and detailed accounts 
of what Diényson has yielded to the spade. 
Certainly, so much has been found and so 
much learned already by excavations there, 
that the Director and the School should have 
the heartiest congratulations of its many 
friends. ee 


Correspondence. 


SENATOR BLAIR’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Merely suggesting (1) that the recently 
developed tendency in certain quarters to in- 
terpret the provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion by which three-fourths of the States must 
approve any amendment, not as an extra safe- 
guard beyond the ordinary requirement of a 
two-thirds vote of the legislative body, but 
rather as a means by which Congressmen may 
escape responsibility in a delicate question by 
voting to ‘‘submit it to the people of the 
States,” is one of at least doubtful advantage; 
and (2) that our greatest national danger (now 
that the civil war has quieted all fears lest the 
Federal Government should prove too weak to 
maintain itself) is the same before which other 
republics have gone down, viz., the assumption 
by the central Government of powers to which 
the governed will not submit, yet which they 
cannot lawfully resist; and (3) that a function 
so peculiarly in the nature of a police regula- 
tion that many States, even, resort to “ local 
option” laws, may be regarded as one of the 
last which our forefathers would have looked 
to see undertaken by the Federal Government 
(imagine Sam Adams in the premises!)—I desire 
briefly to call attention to one consideration 
which I have not seen mentioned in the public 
prints. 

The formers of the Constitution, in providing 
that amendments should receive a two-thirds 
vote in Congress, and also the approval of three- 
fourths of the States, doubtless thought that 
they were establishing the Government on a 
conservative basis, But the first safeguard is 
likely to be swept away as already suggested, 
and an unforeseen concentration of population 
in a few of the States has so weakened: the 
second that it is possible for a minority of the 
people to amend the Federal Constitution. 
While ordinarily this might be no matter for 
concern, since the large States would divide 
and balance one another, this is peculiarly not 
true of the question of the prohibition of the 
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liquor traftic. The States which contain great 
and compact populations, largely composed of 
foreigners, are the very ones which by almost 
inevitable sequence will be the last to favor 
prohibition, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia (in which are almost all of our great 
cities), with two others of the larger States, 
contain a majority of the people of the country ; 
yet the other twenty-nine States can engraft 
their minority views on the Constitution. 

The unwisdom of thus meddling with the 
Constitution is more apparent when we con- 
sider that the most important branches of the 
liquor traffic are already within the control of 
Congress. The only power to be gained is the 
power to go into a populous State and enforce a 
law peculiarly in the nature of a police regula- 
tion, involving only the inhabitants of that 
State, against their expressed will, and per- 
haps against the will of, a majority of the 
people of the nation. 

To a Prohibitionist there is some comfort in 
the thought that his party existed some years 
without the need of constitutional 
amendments, and has never emphasized it. It 
is a scheme (which may indeed be looked upon 
as a pyrotechnic illustration of ‘*crankism”) 
devised by the ‘‘ non-partisan” Republican 
temperance people, as a means of enacting pro- 
hibitory liquor laws without making any one 
responsible for the enforcement of them. 

C. T. Lipsy, 


seeing 


PORTLAND, ME., March 14, 1888. 





A DEPRESSED INDUSTRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: The wool associations of this State are 
so clamorously demanding the high tariff of 
1867 for the benefit of their ‘* depressed ” indus- 
try, that the public is led to believe the sheep 
interests here are about ruined. Many Colora- 
do people, I imagine, would be surprised to 
know that our leading agricultural paper, the 
Field and Farm, in answer to an inquiry a 
few days ago, said the profits of sheep-raising 
with us are 20 per cent.—whether they arise 
from mutton or wool is, of course, not the ques- 
tion. The largest and wealthiest sheep man we 
have says his profits are very large, and still he 
is leading the cry for more ‘ protection” for 
In view of the fact 
that Colorado sheep-raisers hire cheap Mexican 
labor, notwithstanding their handsome profits, 
would it not be proper for them to propose to 
discharge the “ greasers,” if the high tariff is 
reinstated, and employ American labor, since 
it is insisted that the high wages of our country 
prevent us from producing wool as cheaply as 
Australia ? 

However, an industry that is earning 20 per 
cent. and employing degraded Mexican labor, 
and yet is shouting as loudly as anybody for 
more tariff, doubtless regards ** protection” as a 


his ‘* paralyzed ” business. 


game of grab, and is simply trying to make the 
most of it: otherwise our sheep men would cer- 
tainly be modest enough to wait with their de- 
mands for an advance in profits until all the 
other Colorado enterprises can succeed, by 
‘*protection” or any other means, in earning 
even 15 per cent. 

This clearly illustrates the well-known difti- 
culty with the protectionist theory. Many of 
the ‘* protected ” industries now clamoring for 
more * protection” may be earning far larger 
profits than those which are unprotected, and 
who is able to name them / 

Respectfully yours, im, 


DENVER, CoL., March 8, 1888, 





FIXING OF FREIGHT 


RATES. 


LEGISLATIVE 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 1, I notice the 
following: 

‘*The proposal to fix rates on freight by an 
act of the Legislature is, we believe, something 
entirely new, going beyond anything hitherto 
ae ama in any country in the matter of regu 
ation of railroad property. The utmost that 
other civilized States have done is to create 
commissions or boards to consider, through 
actual judicial investigation, what ‘ reasonable 
maximum rates’ are. No Legislature has, we 
believe, thus far taken this task on itself.” 

About two years ayo a disagreement arose 
between the management of a Michigan rail- 
road and a large shipper in a town which had 
no other outlet commercially than this rail- 
road, about a railway bridge over a mill-race, 
Asa result, the rates of freight charged this 
shipper were raised, by reclassifications and 
other means, direct and indirect, from 200 to 
600 per cent. The next result was that the local 
properties in question passed into the hands of 
a receiver who is an attorney for the railroad 
the rates are reduced to the old 
levels, and business proceeds, 


company, 


To cover such cases of abuse of power as 
this, an effort was made at the last session of 
the Legislature to pass a bill fixing a maximum 
rate on freights per ton per mile. The rate pro- 
posed was three cents—between three and four 
times the average rate per ton per mile in this 
State, an allowance for switching and loading 
being made on short hauls. The problem was 
by legislation to prevent extortion and ruinous 
discrimination without crippling the railroad 
interests of the State. This solution was found 
obnoxious by the railroad interests, who suc- 
ceeded in defeating it. 

I do not see why, at least to the extent of fix- 
ing a reasonable maximum rate, legislation 
fixing freight rates is not good legislation. 

Very truly yours, F. W. BALL. 

GRAND KAPIDs, Micu., March 8, 1888, 


A. DENTAL ‘* TRUST.” 
To THE EpItTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In these days of ‘trusts,’ monopolies, 
etc., it may be interesting to the public to know 
how one of the largest ‘‘ trusts” in the country 
has been existing for years, with scarcely a 
dissenting voice. A few years ago most of the 
manufacturers of dental supplies formed a 
combination representing thousands, if not 
millions, of dollars, Since then, they have sys- 
tematically attempted to crush every manu- 
facturer that would not join them, and have 
virtually succeeded. They buy up all the 
patents that are likely to prove of any use to 
the profession, and either manufacture the 
article at a high price, or suppress its manu- 
facture altogether, in order that they may sell 
others on which the profit is greater. 

The principal dental journal in the country 
(and [ may say the world) is controlled by one 
of the members of this Trust. 
cussion on this subject is in this way suppress- 


All general dis- 


ed, and unanimity among dentists prevented, 
so the individual is powerless. To ‘ boycott” 
such an organization is an impossibility, as it is 
a duty that every dentist owes to his patients 
to provide himself with every appliance that 
will alleviate suffering, without regard to cost, 
and many of these can only be obtained from 
this organization. 

Although this matter may not interest the pub- 
lic as directly as a ‘‘ Sugar Trust,” yet it does in- 
directly, and for this reason should find a place 
in a popular journal. It only needs an awaken- 





March 


ing of 


their united action, to end this Trust for eve 


Boston, Mass., March 10, 1888 


VIRGINIAN FREEDOM FROM COL 
PREJUDICE 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In order to aid you in your laudable 
fort to relieve Mr. Cable of his ‘** unduly 
pressed ” 
tion” in the South, 
town, two or three vears ago, a teachers’ in 
tute was held in which t} whi wd 
teachers met together That was the last it 
tute held here. I can’t say certainly as to 
custom before that time, but judge it was 
the tirst institute held in common by t 
that I h 
ignorant concerning the custom 1 er 


in this State.—Yours truly, 


ard no remarks about if lam 





SOUTHERN HOMICIDE 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Being a regular subseriber and caref 





reader of your valuable periodical, IT have be 
interested in your several recent articles or 


above subject. \s I 


erner, and personally acquainted with sever 


gentlemen who have recently figured in d 
rate ‘affairs of honor,” it 


I submit a concise opinion on the subje 


The real source of trouble in the Southern 


mind is a lack of clear conception of what 
honor consists in, 
time an orerstfrained sense f di *y 
stance, when Gen. Zolicotfer considered 
insulted by the criticisms of a ‘tain elit 
he at once armed himself and sought 
tleman, who, on seeing him advance, pu 
pistol and started to fire, but the pr 


fallen. The General stood with pist } 





his pist 1, and then bot fired at l ! 
being injured. Now, what | 

bly illusti ite the nicest se t rs 
this’—and yet it evinces the most lament 
lack of clear understandin f the esser 
true honor. To put it tersely, I would say t 
as to so-called insults which so many 1 t 
it necessary to resent, there is just one view 
it which will remove every difficulty 
blackquard cannot insult a 

would not.” 

Resentment is alwavs a confessi f w 
ness, and never, in any circumstat 
strength except where that resent ; 
cised in behalf of some one else who is t Ww 
to defend himself. Don Quix l 
valry to absurdity, but many w cha 
pranks are themselves fully as foolis} [ns 
only becomes insult when n 
same pr iple that a would : 
it an insult for a cur to muddy his ts 
need never notice a human cur (or 
tion) engaged in the like dirty business 
honor is neither in anger nor resent t 
requiting abuse with a s i 
good. 

The only histor i ‘ 
these principies Was Jesus ( 
us have a mixture of brute in us 
man resents, the less nol ! : ] 
man bears with dignity, t!} : 5 
in the gradation of humanity 

James W I 
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equally with ‘* lobster,” for /Zumimer, evidently 
without a suspicion that the latter is only the 
street Arabs’ playful designation for the red- 
coated British jut to return to 
Count Tolstoi. I have amended the error of 
my ways, and I hope that the admirers of the 
The proper 
pronunciation here in Russia is not ‘* Lyof,” but 
‘* Lyef.” 
the writer’s friends, disciples, and relatives. 


warrior. 


great Russian will do the same. 
My authority is the pronunciation of 


How many hours I have spent, within the last 
week alone, in the society of these relatives, 
disciples, and friends, it is not worth while to 
reckon; how many times the beloved name of 
‘“*Lyef Nikolaitch” was uttered during those 
hours, it would be impossible to reckon, One 
of his disciples came to see me a few days ago, 
clad in a blouse, and girded with a narrow 
leather strap. Inside that blouse, and next to 
his heart, he carried a volume of Tolstoi’s which 
the writer had just given him. It might have 
been done partly because the blouse made a 
convenient pocket, but that this was not the 
whole reason was plain from the man’s words 
and looks when he touched the book. He, as 
well as the rest, pronounced the name ‘ Lyef 
Nikolaitch.” 

It does not strictly bear upon the subject 
under discussion, but I will add that, in the 
course of a conversation with this ‘* adept” (as 
some call them here) of Count Tolstoi’s, on that 
chief doctrine Christ which Tolstoi 
adopted as his stronghold—love to one’s neigh- 
bor—I inquired what success he had in apply- 
ing this doctrine indiscriminately. We can all 
exercise it with discrimination! He looked 
much disturbed, but replied frankly that, 
although he tried hard to love all men, not 
only as well as, but better than, himself, 
there were ‘‘a great many—yes, a very great 


of has 


many-—extremely—well, unpleasant people in 
this world!” It isa painful subject, and, hav- 
ing reached that point of universal sympathy, 
I did not pursue it further. 

I advise people to reject the dictionaries and 
title-pages, and to save the pronunciation of 
‘* Lyof” for occasions when they wish to speak 
of the animal represented thereby, viz., the 
lion. Itisasmall matter, no doubt, but if it is 
worth while to discuss it, it is worth while to 
be correct. ISABEL F, HarGoop, 

St. PETERSBURG, February 14-26, 1888. 


GOETHE, WAGNER, AND THE 
BLE ORCHESTRA. 


INVISI- 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: Among the great reforms which the 
modern opera stage owes to Richard Wagner's 
genius, not the least is that of an invisible or- 
chestra, carried out for the first time at the 
performance of his ‘ Ring of the Nibelungs’ at 
Bayreuth in 1876, 
the immortal master of another art, Goethe, 
proposed the sinking of the orchestra—a fact 
overlooked even by Ferdinand von Hiller, the 
celebrated musician, who collected in his work, 
*Goethes musikalisches Leben,’ with great care, 
written word of Goethe concerning 


Before Wagner, however, 


every 
music, 

The passage, to be found in ‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Apprenticeship,’ is the following (I quote 
from Carlyle’s translation): 


‘** Music, particularly song, was a pleasure he 
could not live without; and it was one of his 
peculiarities, that he wished the singer not to 
be in view. ‘In this respect, he would say, 
they spoil us at the theatre: the music there is, 
as it were, subservient to the eye; it accom- 
panies novements, not emotions. In oratorios 
and concerts the form of the musician con- 
stantly disturbs us; true music is intended for 
the ear alone. A fine voice is the most universal 
thing that can be figured; and, while the nar 





The Nation. 


row individual that uses it presents himself 
before the eye, he cannot fail to trouble the 
effect of that pure universality. The person 
whom [am to speak with, [ must see: because 
it is a solitary man whose form and character 


| give worth or worthlessness to what he says; 
gs to me | 


but, on the other hand, whoever sing 

must be invisible; his form must not confuse 
me or corrupt my judgment. Here it is but 
one human organ speaking to another; it is not 
spirit speaking to spirit, not a thousand-fold 
world to the eye, not a heaven to the man.’ On 
the same principles, in respect of instrumental 
music, he required that the orchestra should as 
much as possible be hid; because, by the me 
chanical exertions, by the mean and awkward 
gestures of the performers, our feelings are so 
much dispersed and perplexed. Accordingly, 
he always used to shut his eyes while hearing 
music: thereby to concentrate his whole being 
on the single, pure enjoyment of the ear.” 

Emit BAKONYL 
Wasnineton, D. C., February 20, 1888. 


Notes. 


THE fourth volume of the Comte de 
‘History of the Civil War in America’ will be 
published about the middle of April by Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. 

Macmillan & Co, will be the 
agents of the new edition of Browning’s works 
in sixteen volumes, with portrait and other 
illustrations to the number of at least one per 
volume. 

A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, publish im 
mediately ‘William I, and the German Eim- 
pire,’ by G. Barnett Smith. 

Renan’s ‘ History of the People of Israel’ is 
in the press of Roberts Bros., who also an- 
nounce a ‘ Life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee,’ the 
kinswoman and friend of Pundita Ramabai, 
by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, who dedicates the 
profits arising from the sale of the work to the 


Paris's 


American 


Ramabai ** School Fund.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, will soon publish 
the fifth part of Prof. Child’s ‘English and 
Scottish Ballads’; ‘Irish Wonders,’ 
stories gathered at first hand by Prof. D. R. 
McAnally, and relating 
witches, etc.; ‘ Negro Myths from the Georgia 


peasant 


to ghosts, fairies, 
Coast,’ by Col. Charles C. Jones, jr.—a welcome 
supplement to ‘* Uncle Remus”; and ‘ Metrical 
Translations and Poems ’—the former from the 
German by Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs, A. L. 
Wister; the latter, Dr. Hedge’s own verse. 

A monograph on ‘Chairs of Pedagogics in 
our Colleges and Universities,’ by Prof. E. J. 
James of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
about to be issued by the Philadelphia Social 
Science Association. 

B. Westermann & Co, send us their prospec- 
tus of a new edition of ‘Stieler’s Hand 
Modern Geography,’ consisting of ninety-tive 
colored plates (or five more than the edition of 
1875), and to be distributed in thirty-two month- 
ly parts, beginning im April. Among the 
wholly fresh maps will be Italy in four, the 
Balkan Peninsula in four, and Africa in 
sheets. Two improvements are worthy of re- 
mark: single maps will be furnished at a 
moderate price to owners of former editions ; 
and a complete index will be issued, though as 
a separate enterprise. 

The Paris publishers, A. Colin & Cie., an- 
nounce as in press three volumes of texts from 
French authors, annotated by writers whose 
names are well known beyond the circle to 
which school-books especially belong. These are 
the ‘ Théatre choisi de Racine, by M. Petit de 
Julleville; the ‘ Théatre choisi de Corneille,’ by 
M. Paul Desjardins; the ‘Lettres choisies de Mme. 
de Sévigné,’ by M. René Doumic. M. Petit de 


Atlas of 


six 


Julleville has written much of late years upon 
the history of the theatre in France; * Les Mys 
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France 


* Les 


moyen Age’ being of special interest. 


and Comediens en au 
M. Paul 
Desjardins, who is not to be confounded with 
M. Albert Desjardins, the author of ‘ Les Senti- 
X Vie siécle, is the extreme 
ly clever young writer of the ‘* Notes et ln 
pressions” in the Recue Bleue. M. René Dou 


mic, less well known than the other two, has 


téres ? 


ments moraux au 


recently published a volume which has been 
spoken of in the highest terms: ‘Eléments 
Whistoire littéraire’ (Paris: Delaplane; Boston; 
Schoenhof). 

Mr. W. E. Henley, formerly editor of the 
Magazine of Art, and long a close student of 
the French 
life of Alexandre 
“Great Writers.” 
graphy of Dumas in either French or English. 


; 


fomantic period, is engaged on a 
the of 
There is now no good bio 


Dumas for series 


The Clarendon Press is publishing a Middle 
High-German ‘primer’ prepared by Dr. 
Joseph Wright, Lecturer at Girton College, 
Oxford. The book, which is based upon Paul's 
Grammar, is intended to furnish the shortest 
possible introduction to the reading of the lan- 
guage, but the grammatical principles, though 
presented in summary, will be handled in the 
light of most recent investigations of historical 
grammar. An old High-German primer 
the same author is also ready for press, and a 
Dr. Wright is 
a pupil of Osthoff and Brugmann, and the 


by 
Gothic primer is contemplated. 


translator of Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss der ver 
gleichenden Grammiatik.’ 

Prof. Gustav Meyer of Graz (Styria), the au 
thor of the well-known Greek Grammar, has 
now ready for the press a short Albanian gram- 
mar, accompanied by extracts for reading and 
a vocabulary. Prof. Meyer's two volumes of 
‘Albanesische Studien’ (Vienna, 1883 
Iss4) proved to be of fundamental importance 
for all intelligent study of the language. They 
established definite tests for a discrimination of 


and 


the native material of the language from the 
great masses of borrowed material, Turkish, 
Italian, which only the 
most exacting processes of scientific grammar 
availed to recognize. After this débris had 
once been effectually cleared away, it was pos- 
sible to form an opinion concerning the real 


Slavic, Greek, and 


character of the original language, and Prof, 
that the Albanian 
the Slavic nor of the 


Meyer’s conclusion, is 
neither 
Greek, but an independent branch of the Indo- 
European family, has received the almost uni- 
Students of 


of 


an offshoot of 


versal concurrence of scholars. 


folk-lore will also recall his translations 


| sundry Albanian legends, published with notes 


by Reinhold Kéhler in vol. xii of the Archiv 
fiir Literaturgeschichte (1883), an inte- 
e and literature 


and 
resting article on the languag 
of the Albanians in volume xxiv of Nord und 
Sitd (1885). 

The ‘ Grundriss der germanischen Philologie’ 
which is to be published by Triibner of Strass- 
burg on the same general plan as Groéber’s 
* Grundriss der romanischen Philologie,’ is to ap- 
pear somewhat earlier than had been antici- 


pated. The first part, containing contributions 
from Paul, Kluge, Sievers, and others, is 
already in press, The whole work is under 


the editorship of Prof. Paul. 

Volume xli of the second section of Ersch 
and Gruber’s ‘ Encyklopadie’ finishes the let- 
ter K, for which a little more than nine vo- 
lumes were required, and begins L. While the 
former letier abounded in Russian geography, 


| Turkish literature, and Greek history and phi- 


losophy, the latter opens with many interest- 
ing names in French biography, among which 
are Laboulaye, Labourdonnais, Lacordaire, 
Paul Lacroix, Laffitte, Laguerronniére, La 
Harpe, Lamartine, Lamarck, Lamennais, La- 
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moriciére, etc. It is curious that most of thes 
chance to belong to the Second Empire, so that 
this volume possesses special value as bearing 


on the history and literature of a recent period 
concerning which information is not readily 
accessible. In many of these articles Hilk 
brand’s ‘ History of France from 1830 to 1870’ 
is cited as a leading authority The longest 
article in the volume is one of twenty pages on 
Karl Lachmann, one of the founders of modern 
German philology, eminent for his editions of 
ancient classics and of ancient German litera 
ture. From internal evidence he arrived at 
the conelusion that the ‘Iliad’ consisted of 
eighteen separate poems by several authors, 
thus deducing from different premises the H 
meric theory put forth at an earlier date by 
KF. A. Wolf. The article next in length is one 
of fourteen pages on map-drawing, treated 
technically, with several pages of tables for 
the proper construction of a map according to 
latitude and longitude. 

‘What American Authors Think about In 
ternational Copyright’ is the title of a neat 
pamphlet issued by the Copyright League, and 
to be had on application to Mr. R. V. Johnson, 
Treasurer, 35 East Seventeenth Street, or Mr 
G. W. Green, Secretary, 11 Pine Street It 
has faesimiles of Mr. Lowell's autograph and 
of Longfellow’s. In the mass of opinions of 
the leading living American authors here col 
lected almost every point of view is taken, and 
every side of the question debated. 

Dr. James C. Welling, President of Colum 
bian University, has reprinted from the first 


? 


number of the American Anthropologist his 
paper on the Law of Malthus. It is, in legal 
language, of the nature of a plea in confession 
and avoidance. The tendency described by 
Malthus is admitted, but the counteracting 
tendencies are dwelt upon, especiaily the ca 
pacity in man asa rational animal to cont: 
the conditions of his development, The paper 
is free from polemical bias, and gives a philo 
sophical view of the subject. 

A daughter of the late Norman Macleod, 


D.1)., has compiled a volume from his writings 
and unpublished manuscripts, entitled ‘ Love 
the Fulfilling of the Law’ (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.). It is made up of broken echoes of his 
literary activity—fragments of sermons, bits of 
description of persons and countries, parts of 
stories for children. The whole will doubtless 
be of value to his friends as a souvenir, though 
it will add little if anything of distinctive 
worth to what he gave to the world in his life 
time. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett gives children 
another rare treat in ‘Sara Crewe; or, What 
Happened at Miss Minchin’s,’ reprinted from 
the pages of St. Nicholas (Scribners). This 
story is worthy of the captivating pen of the 
authoress of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ but 


within narrower limits. Sara is a precocious 





little maiden, with a most lively imagin 
stimulated into wonderful activity by the hard- 
ships and privations which fall to her lot as 
geina boarding-school. Her only plea- 


dru 
sures come from books and from her various 
‘** pretends.” The delightful and fairy-like sur 
prise that presently brightens her life proves 
to be nota dream, but the beginning of a com 
plete change of fortune. 

‘St. George and the Dragon: A Story of 
Boy Life,’ by Margaret Sidney (D. Lothrop C 
is the title of one of the tales in a book bearing 
that name. It is an interesting story, and | 
trays a very manly American boy, called St 


George by his companions on account of his 


chivalric disposition. Halfof the volume, how 
ever, is filled by another narrative,called **Ker 


sington Junior,” which is poor and impr 


Nation. 
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A copy of the paper (an illustrated literary and 


art journal published at Amsterdam, Rokin | 
70) will be sent on application by those wishing 
The designs must reach M, Taco | 


to compete, 
H. de Beer, P. C. Hooftstraat 83, Amsterdam, 
by May L. 


—Among the great private libraries of Eng- | . ae i 
= ie : ” | it ‘an able and decisive article on the wrong 


land none perhaps is more widely known than 
the Middlehill library, collected by the late 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, it being especially noted 
throughout Europe for its wonderful collection 
of manuscripts, over 3,000 of which were de- 
scribed by Haenel in his ‘ Catalogi Librorum 
Manuscriptorum,’ so long ago as 1830. At the 
death of Sir Thomas, in 1872, the number of 
manuscripts had increased to 60,000, and, as the 
owner was a trustee of the British Museum, 
many indulged in the hope that this remarka- 
ble collection, which had been transferred from 
Middlehill to Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, 
might find a permanent and fitting resting- 
place in the great national library. But, by a 
will made a few days before his death, Sir 
Thomas bequeathed House, to- 
gether with the famous library which, it is 
said, literally tilled the great mansion, to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Fenwick, for life, with 
remainders over to her heirs, coupled with the 
strange condition that neither his eldest daugh- 
ter nor her husband (the noted Shakspere scho- 
lar, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps), nor any Roman 
Catholic should ever be permitted to enter the 
house. It was also understood that, by the 
will, the collection was so strictly tied up that 
there was little likelihood of its passing out of 
the family. In August, 1886, however, it was 
advertised that the first portion of the Middle- 
hill library would be sold at auction in London, 
This first portion contained 5,346 lots, and real- 
ized only about £2,200, but it seems it consisted 
chiefly of duplicates, imperfect copies, and 
working books, and included none of the manu- 
scripts the collection of which still remained in- 
tact. Ina note by Dr. De Vries of Leyden, in 
the February number of the Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, it is stated that, in conse- 
quence of recent changes in the English law of 
entail, the heirs of Sir Thomas Phillipps have 
succeeded in obtaining the permission of the 
Court of Chancery to sell the library, and that 
the German Government has taken advantage 
of this opportunity to secure the famous Meer- 
man collection, which was sold at the death of 
Johann Meerman in 1824, and passed almost 
entire into the possession of Sir Thomas. De 
Vries also says that the Dutch Government has 
just succeeded in purchasing everything relat 

ing to Duteh history and literature (outside of 
the Meerman collection) remaining in the Mid- 


Thirlestane 


boxes of documents, 


works by Huygens, several chronicles, and a 
Middle-Dutch ‘Spiegel Historiael,) by Jacob 
van Maerlant, much older and fuller than the 
only manuscript hitherto known of the first 
part. The documents relate chiefly to the his 


tory of Utrecht, and are said to be extremely | 


valuable. They number about 3,000, and are 


nearly all older than the seventeenth century. 


According to the editor of the Centralblatt, the | 


that the 
purchased the Meerman collection is not strict- 
ly correct, the fact being that the collection 
has been purchased by a few public-spirited 


statement German Government has 


citizens of Berlin, who on former occasions 
have shown an unselfish interest for learning, 
with the intention of offering it to the Royal 
Library at a moderate price. 
collection contains many Greek manuscripts, 
but its chief value is said to be in the Latin 


| of Florence, 





| session of Mr. Skrine. 
dlehill library, comprising 161 numbers and && | 

| 
Among the most impor- | 
tant of these manuscripts are two unpublished | 


| on the division” (p. viii), Mr. 


The Meerman | 


The Nation. 


manuscripts, them being many of 


among 


great importance for the history of Germany, | 
and the late G. Waitz had long ago urged the | 


desirability of purchasing the collection if ever 


| the opportunity offered. 


—Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, observing our note 
on Shaksperiana and taxes on culture, calls 


inflicted by the book-duty.” ‘* All the books,” 
he writes, ‘“‘I am printing now and for the last 
sixteen years, excepting only my ‘ Outlines,’ 
have been for presents only among friends and 
students, not a single copy being sold. It is 
perfectly monstrous that I cannot distribute 
such among my numerous American 
friends without subjecting the latter to pay- 
ments that are practically fines, and, if you 
will excuse a pun, payments which it is not 
morally their duty to discharge.” Mr. Phil- 
lipps, though he says a succession of small ill- 
nesses has kept him for many weeks out of his 
study, has still with irrepressible productivity 
just written a ‘Dictionary of Misprints.’ This 
is, as he describes it, ‘a novel attempt to turn 
what has hitherto been thought slag into good 
He has printed this work in small quar- 
to, ‘‘ exclusively for presents only, not a single 


books 


use ” 
copy being sold.” In a note saying that he has 
mailed us a presentation copy, he says: ‘I 
shall be anxious to know if duty is charged.” 
Inour paragraph concerning the book-tariff we 
had complained of being forced to pay a tax on 
a Bible we had imported—the Oxford Tetrapla 
New Testament—an edition that had 
been reproduced in this country and never 


never 


In the reform tariff bill now before 
Congress all Bibles are placed on the free-list. 
If ‘‘books printed exclusively for presents ’» 
were placed on the same list, would protection 
suffer even in the ninth part of a hair ? 


will be. 


—Parts i-iv of the Appendix to the Eleventh 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
Part i consists of 
‘*The Manuscripts of Henry Duncan Skrine, 
Esq.—Salvetti Correspondence ”; Part ii, ‘*The 
Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 1678-1688"; 
Part iii, ‘* The Manuscripts of the Corporations 
of Southampton and King’s Lynn.” The ori- 
ginals of the letters comprising the Salvetti 


sion have recently appeared. 


correspondence are preserved in the archives 
They were written by Alessandro 
Antelminelli of Lucca, who assumed the name 
of Amerigo Salvetti, and was for many years 
the representative of the Grand Dukes of Tus- 
eany at the English court. The volume before 
us contains his despatches during the years 
1625-1628, and is based upon a translation made 
by Mr. Heath Wilson in 1581, now in the pos- 
letters contain 
the views of an intelligent observer of English 
affairs, and throw much light on the history of 
the period that they cover. The papers in Part 
ii elucidate many interesting events of the 


These 


reigns of Charles the Second and James the 
Second, but they are particularly vaiuable for 


the study of the history of the Popish Plot and 


the Habeas-Corpus Act. The passing of the 
latter, according to Burnet, was due to an arti- 
fice, one of the tellers having counted a ‘ very 


fat lord” as ten. ‘* Incredible as this story ap- 


tains fewer Peers present than are represented | ¥ 
nee } method of 
J.C. Jeatfreson 


is the compiler of Part: iii. 
of his reports on the archives of English towns, 


| he betrays an inadequate knowledge of the de- | 
tails of English municipal history, and hence | 


often fails to emphasize duly what is of impor- 
tance. For example, if he were a profounder 


student of the subject, he would have more 
strongly accentuated the conspicuous position 





In this, as in most | 
| usually paid to men of merit, and conspicuous 
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| of the Holy Trinity Gild in the community of 


King’s Lynn, together with its peculiar rela- 
tions to the governing body, and would have 
given us fuller and more judicious extracts 
from the Gild rolls, 
he always couspicuously labels as such, are 


His, ‘* discoveries,” which 


often unimportant or untenable. For example, 
on page 211 he states that women were admit- 
ted only to the spiritual benetits of the Gild. 
‘* What is here said 
the reader's attention, nor be allowed to pass 
from his mind, as it differs materially from 
what was written on the same subject by the 
late Mr. Harrod.” But what he advances does 
not show that the latter was necessarily wrong. 
At all events, in most of the towns of England 
women were admitted to all the benefits of the 
gilds, and hence the reader would do well to al 
low Mr. Jeaffreson’s statement ‘* to pass from 
his mind.” Mr. Jeatfreson ought to post him- 
self more fully on the literature relating to the 
history of atown before he attempts to print 
extracts from its archives. On page 8 he ex 
horts Hampshire archeologists to print ‘* The 
Oak Book” of Southampton, evidently not be- 
ing aware that the greater portion of it was 
edited by Smirke in vol. xvi of the Archceologi- 
cal Journal. 


should not escape 


Moreover, here, as in his other 
reports, the compiler transcribes his documents 
very indifferently. On page 8, for example, he 
has ‘‘aler nyer devaunt ly” for ‘‘a servyer de- 
vaunt ly,” to serve 

“tantu’,” for ‘* taunt 
long as; ‘*mizt,” 

“nuiytz,” night; 
chaundele,” for 

chaundele,” 


‘*tauntoi,”’ 
cum,” as 


before bim; 
“tan 


for 
‘wn galoundde vyn de vne 


cum,” 
*“muytz,” *nuzt,” 
“vn galoun de vyn et vne 
one gallon of wine and one candle, 
But the shortcomings of the compiler, however 
grave they may be, only slightly diminish the 
real value of the volume before us, which is 
very great. It may now be said without hesi 
tation that the reports of the Historical Manu 
scripts Commission constitute the most impor 
tant source for the study of English municipal 
history. The only other source that will rival 
it in value is the Report of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Commission of 1835, 


—Part iv gives an account of the manu 
scripts of the Marquis ‘Townshend, which, in 
addition to a valuable collection of Jacobite 
papers, contain many documents of great in- 
terest for Such are the 
numerous papers relating to the affairs of the 
American colonies in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Most of the this 
portion of the collection were addressed to 
Lord Wilmington, President of the Council 
W531 to 1745. Among the letters from 
the Governors of the Carolinas is one from 


American students, 


letters in 


from 


Gabriel Johnston, giving a very unflattering 
account of the colonists of that province. He 
says it is 

‘*an easy task to describe the genius and tem- 
per of the inhabitants; it is only to imagine 


| the lowest scuin and rabble of Change Alley 


transplanted into a rich and fruitful country, 
where with very small labor they can build 
themselves sorry hutts, and live in a beastly 
sort of plenty and all the rest of their time 


| devoted to calumny, lying, and the vilest trick 


ing and cheating; a people into whose heads no 


| human means can beat the notion of a public 
pears, the Minute Book, strangely enough, con- } 


interest, or persuade to live like men, or even 
to pursue the most commendable and surest 
acquiring riches. : Among 
them a cheat of the first magnitude is treated 
with all the distinction and regard which is 


virtue in other parts of the world. This is 
truly, and without any exaggeration, the real 
character of the generality of the people here, 
There are indeed a few, and but avery few, 
men of integrity and candor, by whose assist- 
ance I hope we shall be able to people the unin- 
habited parts of the province with a better 
race of men. Before my arrival there was no 
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it more than once, not only in England, but on 
the Continent. But, whoever says it, we know 
it now for a shallow and ignorant remark; we 
know that the sober Reeves was much nearer 
right when, in composing his ‘ History of the 
English Law,’ he praised Bracton so highly 
and adopted him *‘ as the basis of all legallearn- 
ing.” Now there is good and probably  suffi- 
to that have here 
of cases, prepared under his 
own supervision, which Bracton used in the 
preparation of his great work; and we may 
now have the novel and really startling satis- 


cient reason believe we 


a note book 


faction of testing and weighing Bracton’s state- 
ments of the law by comparing them with the 
cases upon the authority of which he made 
them, Itis many a year since any contribu- 
tion has been made to the study of the history 
and foundations of the English law which is 
at all comparable to this. 

The manuscript of the ‘Note Book? was dis 
in the British in 1ss4—or 
rather the true character of the manuscript 
was first suspected then 


covered Museum 

by Professor Vino- 
We owe the publication 
of it now to the devotion and generosity of Mr. 
Maitland. He speaks in the most modest way 
of his excellent editorial labors: 


gradotf of Moscow. 


‘* Before T am blamed for having done less 
than might have been done in the way of col- 
lating rolls, giving various readings, making 
indexes and notes, it will, 1 hope, be remem- 
bered that this has been a private enterprise. 
I have often had to count the cost; also to re- 
tlect that another day in the Record Offices or 
the British Museum would mean another hun- 
dred miles in the train. . As there was 
no learned society whose business it was to en- 
courage the study of English legal history (for 
the Selden Society was not yet born nor even 
thought of), it seemed likely that the ‘ Note 
sook? would remain unprinted for many years 
unless some one would make such an edition of 
it as could be made at his own cost and without 
giving to it all his time. Perhaps I was not the 
man for the work; but I have liked it well.” 


The cases themselves, of which there are 
1,982, are in the Latin of the original rolls, 
and fill two stout octavo volumes. Then there 
is another thinner first volume, containing a 
short preface, an account of the discovery of 
the manuscript by Professor Vinogradotf, a 
full and excellent introduction by Mr. Mait- 
land, and, finally, a careful apparatus of ta- 
blesand indexes, For many people the index of 
persons and of places will have much interest, 
exhibiting as it does familiar names of the 
present day upon the judicial rolls of six or 
seven centuries ago, 

The discovery of the real nature and value of 
this manuscript so recently, and by a Russian, 
isa striking reminder of the relative backward- 
ness Of English scholars in a knowledge of the 
history of their own law. Vinogradotf, Pro 
fessor of History at Moscow, while investigat- 
ing the sources of mediwval history in England 
in ISS4, in the course of examining Bracton 
and his authorities, was referred to this manu- 
seript. A careful reading of it and comparison 
with Bracton’s text led him to the belief that 
“it was drawn up for Bracton and annotated 
by him or under his direction.” He published 
a letter in the Atheneum for July 1, ISS4, giv- 
ing strong reasons for this opinion; and the 
matter was then taken up by English scholars. 
England owes Mr. Maitland much for having 
come forward at once and assumed the great 
And it 
will do well if it heeds his humorous warning, 
in calling for a new edition of 
tise 


labor and expense of this publication. 


Bracton’s trea- 
so lately edited, in a very discreditable 
manner, at the public expense: ‘ Bracton’s 
treatise ought to be carefully and lovingly edit- 
ed. If this be not done by an Englishman, it 


will be done by a forei#guer—as it is written: 
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Vocabo super eos gentem robustam et longin- 
quam et ignotam cuius linguam ignorabunt”; 
and for this passage he duly cites his authority, 
Bracton, folio 34. ‘*Carefully and lovingly 
edited”—the phrase is a peculiar one ; but it 
intimates well the character of the writer’s own 
patient, scholarly, thorough, admirable work 
in editing the ‘ Note Book.’ 

Passing over the first sixty pages of his In- 
troduction, which relate to Bracton’s treatise, 
and to matters illustrating his personal history, 
and which are full of instruction, we come to 
what takes up the larger part of the remain- 


ing eighty pages—an excellent account of 
the ‘Note Book’ and of its relation to the 
great treatise. The manuscript was bought 


by the British Museum from the library of a 
Mr. John Holmes of East Rexford. <A few 
pages are missing at and near the beginning, 
and an unknown amount is wanting at the end. 
Some memoranda upon it ina hand of the fif- 
teenth century indicate that it was in about its 
present shape then. It has marginal notes ina 
band of the thirteenth century which appear to 
have been made by the person for whom the 
cases were copied. In comparing the ‘ Note 
Book? with the original rolls, Mr. Maitland dis- 
covered that many of the rolls here copied are 
not now extant; but where they do exist he 
let 


found a cireumstance which we must him 


tell in his own words: 


‘When, having copied some pages of the 
‘Note Book,’ [ took my transcript tothe Record 
Oftice, in the hope of finding the original re- 
cords, I expected that the work of hunting for 
my cases would be tedious. To my surprise 
and delight, on taking up the first roll, 1 dis- 
covered that the work had been done for me. 
Every case that I wanted had against it amark 
of an obvious, unmistakable kind. In the mar- 
gin of the roll, down the whole length of the 
case, some one had drawn a firm, heavy line, in 
color a dark rusty brown; to look at, it was 
much such a line as might have been drawn by 
the old-fashioned red-lead pencil. Isoon learned 
to know that this ‘scoring,’ as I call it, was the 
work of the man who had the Note Book made 
for him. Whenever there was a scored roll, 
the cases in the Note Book agreed perfectly with 
the cases on that roll, saving the immaterial 
omissions, of which hereafter, and saving mere 
clerical blunders. . . . In some instances 
the copyist has apparently obeyed what he took 
to be his instructions, with a slavish obedience; 
he has left out the important end of a case, be- 
cause the mark on the roll did not go far 
enough, or has copied just the first lines of the 
next case, because the mark went a little too 
far. 


Mr. Maitland’s argument (pp. 117) for 
thinking the ‘Note Book’ to be Bracton’s is 
singularly temperate ; 


my 
iw 


at the same time, it is 
strong, and such as will bring many a reader to 
join with him in the ‘revocable judgment” 
which, after the formula of the rolls, he enters 
up at the end of the discussion : ‘t Et ideo con- 
sideratum est quod Henricus recuperavit seisi- 
nam suam, iure cuiuslibet.” We will 
state the outline of the argument, but much of 
its force depends on circumstances for which 
we have not room. 


saluo 


Bracton’s treatise cites nearly five hundred 
cases, of which two hundred are found in the 
‘Note Book.’ All are from three classes of 
Roils: (1.) Of the bench at Westminster; (2.) 
Of pleas which followed the King; (3.) Eyre 
Rolls. Both the treatise and the *‘ Note Book’ 
begin and end their collections from the rolls 
of the first class at the same point. Both 
begin taking cases from the rolls of the second 
class at the same point, and, as regards these, 
all the cases in both are from the same six con- 
secutive rolls, Of the Eyre Rolls the treatise 
cites twenty, and the * Note Book’ only eight ; 
but all, in both, are rolls of the same two 
famous judges, Pateshull and Raleigh ; and in- 
asmuch as the cases from the Eyre Rolls 
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come last in the ‘ Note Book,’ and the end of 
this is lost, areason 1s given for the absence 
from it now of other cases of this class. 

Again, there is a close and curious resem 
blance between the side-notes and other anno- 
tations of the ‘ Note Book’ and the text of the 
treatise. The nature of the annotations, as 
being made by the one for whom the work was 
done, their references and omissions to refer to 
legislation, and their citations of other cases, 
indicate pretty plainly their date as about that 
of the compilation of the ‘ Note Book’ itself, 
viz., about 1240-1256 ; and with this the hand- 
writing agrees. Curious phrases, the same 
context of words, the same peculiar opinions, 
and the same errors appear in both. As re 
gards certain not perfectly verifiable cases 
briefly cited in these annotations, e. g., thus : 
fere casus Cole, Corbyn, Ra- 
dulphi de Arundelle, ete.—Mr. Maitland ex- 
amines them all. Some of them occur in a like 
form in important of the 
treatise ; others appear to be cases tried be- 
fore Bracton himself, or such as 
neighbors or friends of his, or are in some prob- 
able way connected with Bracton. 

The last of Mr. Maitland’s arguments points 
out that the ‘Note Book’ and the treatise are 
both “ guilty of the same astonishing blunder.” 
The statute of Merton, chapter ix, as is well 
known, preserves, as of the date of January 23, 
1255-86, the fact that the Bishops declared that 
they could not and would not answer certain 
questions relating to bastardy which were at 
that period put to them, and that they asked 
the Lords to consent to a change in the law, so 
that children born before the marriage of their 
parents should be legitimated by the after 
marriage. 


CasUus CaSUS 


an manuscript 


related to 


And then came the famous answer : 
‘Et omnes comites et barones una 
sponderunt quod nolunt leges Anglie mutare 
A hundred 
years later (11 Ass., 20) Chief-Justice Scrope 
said, in explanation of this that 
previously, if it was alleged that a man was a 


voce re- 
que usitate sunt et approbate.” 
‘ statute,” 


bastard, it was usual to send to the 
certify in this form, viz., whether he was born 


sishop to 


before marriage or after, and upon the answer 
the common-law courts gave judgment accord- 
ing to the law of the land. The operation of 
this was to keep the question of law in the 
hands of the common-law judges instead of 
leaving it with the clergy. There had been in 
October, 1254, an ordinance requiring this to 
and the statute of Merton shows that 
the Bishops refused to obey it. Now, it is a 
singular fact that Bracton transposes the order 
of these two provisions; he makes the ordi- 
nance of 1254 follow the statute of Merton, as 
of October, 1256, and as having been called out 
by the refusal recorded in the *‘statute.” This 
error in Bracton was pointed out by Selden. 
Now, the ‘ 
a variation ; 
statute of Merton, only it carries both back to 
the year 1254. As regards these enactments 
there are also other remarkable resemblances 
between the treatise and the ‘ Note Book,’ in 
points where both differ from the statutes ; 
and these are brought out very clearly by Mr. 
Maitland by the use of parailel citations, 

Such, in a very imperfect summary, are the 
arguments. .While ‘the value of this book,” 
as the editor justly says, 
wholly or even chiefly” on the success of the 
argument that it is Bracton’s own ‘ Note Book,’ 
he reasonably considers the case to be made 
out, and sums up thus: 


be done ; 


Note Book’ does the same thing, with 
it makes the ordinance follow the 


**does not depend 


‘“‘The treatise is absolutely unique; the 


* Note Book,’ so far as we know, is unique ; these 
two unique books seem to have been put_ to- 
gether within a very few years of each other, 
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while vet statute of m was 
qraet tu; Bract choi ithor s is 
eculiar, distinctive ; the compiler of tl Not 
Soaks aes ovens similar ch had. t 
nustance, Just six Consecutive 1 s of pleas 
coram rege; Bracton had just the saz SIX 
two-fifths of Bracton’s tive hundred cases a 
in this book ; every tenth cas i this book is 
cited by Bracton ; some of Bracton’s most t 
of-the-way arguments are found in the margin 
of this book, in particular that about the bind 
ing of land by warranty, that about the « t 
ment of a disseisor ; the same phrases ay ul 
in the same contexts, ./iste ropt s sed 
tniuste propter Piuriain, Nihil we 

nihil incertius hora mortis ( rbovns ¢ 
Ralph Arundell’s case are ‘noted up? in 

*‘ Note Book’: they are * noted up’ also in the 
Digby MS. of the treatise ; with hard in ex 
ception all the cases thus ‘noted up’. se 
plainly to belong to Bracton’s country, to atTect 
ersons Whom Bracton must have know) 
Raleiehe Traceys, Gorges, Blanchminsters 
Winscots, Arundells, Punchardons ; lastly, w 
tind a strangely intimate agreement in ert 
The history of the ordinance about special 
bastardy and the Nohonus of Merton is con 
fused and perverted in the same way in tl 
two books.” 

As regards one of the Latin phrases quoted 
in this passage—when Bracton says,‘ licet nil 
certius sit morte, nihil tamen incertius est hora 
mortis,” and the annotator says, ‘* nihil certius 
morte, nihil incertius hora mortis,” the suspi 
cion arises that both may be using some fat 


liar quotation or commonplace; 


and Mr. 4 


land does not overlook this. 
** Mors incertarum rerum certissima cunet 
Incertum quando, cert 


so run certain seemi 





ngly monkish lines 








known origin, in a little ‘ Flores Poetarun 
published at Cologne in 1712. And Chaucer, as 
a friend reminds us, said, in the ‘ Clerk’s ‘| 
in the next century after Bracton’s 
And al so certein as we knowe 
That we shal deve as rteyy 
Been of that day when death s! f 
Perhaps the ‘nihil certius morte” will ha 
be found in any classical aut! \Q 
Bracton does quote Horace. In his ‘* Est enim 
modus et mensura et fines certi, ultra que citra 
qux nequit consistere rectum” (fol. 220 1 
detects the passage from Sat. i, 106, 107 
** Est modus in ret s tcert q 
Quos ultra citraque n t 
Fleta (Lib. iv, e.: 23, s. 4), wl seems to be 
long to the date of 1285, or thereabout, re its 
this (as we might expect) in Bracton’s form 
but with the slight variation of tra q 
et citra.” And then, oddly enoug! n t 
*Placitorum Abbreviatio? (226, col. 2), w uy 
read it actually in worated i r 
the King’s Courts in precisely Bra s for 
saving only an evident slight misprint t t! 
end of a iong judgment of 1201 in an Irish ay 
peal on a writ of right. Among a variety of 
fects it was adjudged that the form in wl 
the parties had put themselves upon the gr 
assize Was wrong. Form, the judgment sa - 
necessary here, and consent of t irties w 
not cure the fault [ete., et “cum sit 1 
mensura et fines certi ultra qua tra qua 
quid [sic] consistere rectum, Id s 
est quod processus predictus irritet 
Now, evidently the writer of that or 
might have taken this passage from his 
ton, or even, what is less likely, from his | 
Or, perhaps, Bracton’s use of it l ma t 
commonplace. Or was it, possibly 
commonplace when Bracton used it 
So far we have spoken of the relat t 
‘Note Book’ to Bracton. But the interest t 
as connected with other books and authors 
not end with what has vet been sta l 
can be but little doubt,” says Mr. Mait 
** that, some two hundred and tifty vears 
its making, it came to the hands of anot 
famous lawyer, of Chief-Just Sir s 
Fitzherbert, who published his * Grand A : 
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“A few Covenanters in Orange County, 
N. Y., and quite a number of them in South 
Carolina, and a few, | think, in Tennessee,had, 
while their organization consisted merely of 
separate societies without a ministry, pur- 
chased, or in some way become possessed of, 
slaves. The commissions which organized the 
congregations required the imembers to manu 
mit their human chattels. This they did in all 
cases: it is not known that a single person re 
fused.” 


= : x 


* Yhe Nation. 


{ 
noon, and had him driven through quiet and 
obscure streets to the dock of the steamer, to 
be conveyed to a place of safety among his 


Even the co-sectaries of John Woolman have } 


no When 
father removed to Washington Co., DL, his 


such record as this. 
congregation consisted largely of Covenanters 
had South Carolina, 
order to escape the environment of slavery. 


who removed from in 

This sect had a further unique distinction, in 
that its members disfranchised themselves un 
der the Federal only 
account of its pro-slavery character, but also 


Constitution, not on 
in it, as the 
They held that to ce 
rive the just powers of government from the 
Almighty, whose 
existence, even, was unrecognized in our na 


because of the absence of God 


phrase goes nowadays 
governed, and not from the 


tional charter, was to establish an infidel com- 
Hence they 
except at elections relating to Constitutional 
amendments, nor hold office, nor do jury duty 
This attitude placed them side by side with a 
body of men who equally renounced office and 
the ballot from anti the 
abolitionists, namely—but who were commonly 


monwealth, would neither vote, 


slavery scruples 
branded as infidels in religion, and many of 
whom undoubtedly merited the designation in 
the strict evangelical sense. Had the Covenant 
ers, therefore, put their theology above right 
living, they would have imitated the other de 
nominations without exception shunning 
and denouncing the abolitionists. They would 
then, too, merely have done what the orthodox 


in 


wing of the abolitionists themselves, under the 
lead of the Tappans, William (Goodell, and J. G. 
Birney, did at the great schism in 1540, 

The Covenanters were of other stuff, how 
ever, and though their Calvinism was beyond 
suspicion, they welcomed all sincere opposition 
to slavery, without fear of the contagion of in 
fidelity. Dr. Sloane, who had taught school in 
Kentucky and deepened his innate hatred of 
the system by close inspection of it, came as a 
Covenanter preacher to New York in 1856, and 
the next year found him a speaker on the anni 
versary platform of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. His topic was ‘Slavery in Church 
and State,” and the speech rightly stands first 
in the present collection. His private judg 
ment of one of his new associates was that he 
was ‘‘a fanatic, but a tempest on the plat 
form”: of another, that he was ‘‘an infidel, I 


believe an honest one.” Heknew that Garrison 


“was not an orthodox believer—and little 
wonder, when one considers the pro-slavery 
churches with which he came in contact.” 


These defects did not hold him back from pub 
lic codperation with them while the struggle 
lasted; and this cobperation was not patroniz- 
ing, but unaffectedly cordial and dutiful. He 
became prominent in this city among the few 
clerical At a prayer-meeting 
held in Dr. Cheever’s church on the day John 
to be gor: 
present, and among others was asked to lead 
the meeting in prayer. 


abolitionists. 


Brown was hung, Sloane was 


‘You must excuse me, 
if you please!’ exclaimed he: *] 
the draft 
1865, bis house and person were in imminent 


am too mad 


to pray.” During riots of July, 


peril, yet he would desert neither his home nor 
his congregation, 

‘**But the writer.” says Prof. Sloane, in a 
graphic passage (pp. 98, 99), ‘‘ remembers well 
the old e ed express-wagon into which the 
auxious futher put bis son on the first afte: 


Vel 


‘ | 
Dr. Sloane's 





— 


father’s kind friends at Newburg. The closed 
shutters of the shops; the unwonted stillness of 
the streets in the absence of all traffic, broken 
only by the too loud rumbling of the shaky 
old vehicle in which he sat, or the distant howls 
which seemed all too near: the deserted side- 
walks; the absence of stages and street-cars: 
the suspicious glances of every passer-by-—all 
united to arouse awe and terror in his mind. 
The boat was loaded to the water's edge: and 
scarcely had she drawn out a few hundred feet 
into the stream when the roar of an angry 
multitude was heard with distinctness, as it 
drew nearer and nearer. As it gradually filled 
the pier, ‘the scene beggars description. The 
men, without hats and coats, with uncombed 
hair, and frenzied by drink and excitement, 
waved their flaming torches in the air, and 
sent their hoarse cries of disappointed rage far 
into the calm heaven, and across the ever-in- 
creasing distance. The women tore their tlying 
locks, and rent their flimsy rags, till many of 
them were naked to the waist, and, in frantic 
fury, with bloodshot eves, added their shrill, 
brutal screams to swell the tumult.” 


Slavery abolished, Dr. Sloane continued his 
It was not 
enough to have got the devil out of the Consti- 
tution; the vacuum was not filled unless God 


other great denominational olbject. 


From 1568 to his 
death in 1S86,this excellent man filled the chair of 
systematic theology in the Theological Semina 
ry of the Reformed Presbyterians at Allegheny 
City, while also holding the pastorate of the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Prof. Sloane has discharged his filial task 
(undertaken on behalf of the Covenanter body 
with and discretion. The in 
forma] autobiography which he happily extort 
ed from his father is a charming piece of 
writing, particularly interesting by resson of 
the reminiscences of early New 


took his place noniinatin. 


perfect taste 


England and 
Dr. Sloane rightly laid 
most stress on his anti-slavery convictions and 


Western country life. 


career, and gives a number of impressions of 
his fellow-abolitionists in addition to those we 
have already cited. 
men once famous made a deep impression on 
him, the Robert J. 


Rev. Breckinridge, with 


whose colonization views he could have bad no | 


sympathy, and the Rey. Alexander Campbell, 
founder of the sect bearing that name, whom 
he “this truly man.” \lto- 


gether,” he adds, ‘Sit seems to me that he was 


styles great 
more distinctly stamped with greatness, the 
the greatest-looking man I have ever seen. 
Perhaps in this respect Dr. Willson [{Dr. Sloane’s 
namesake] The latter 
Alexander Campbell, I 


was his peer. was 
good as he was great. 
fear, was not.” 

Dr. Goodell was undoubtedly a man of great 
He found 
his sphere and his happiness in the work of a 
pastor, and so wholly devoted his life to the in- 
terests of the two churches which 


personal force and attractiveness, 


he served 
that he is almost canonized in the affectionate 
his His hand 
was felt also upon the larger interests of his de- 
nomination. A man of the broadest sympathies, 
he was forward in all the religious and charita- 
ble works of the city of St. Louis,where the last 


remembrance of parishioners. 


| 


as | 


fourteen years of his life were spent, and | 


worthily won an honorable name, and left a 
memory, in that community. All 
this is told with great detail in the book before 
us, Which will no doubt be highly acceptable to 
Dr. Goodell’s personal friends, as a memorial 
for whom, we are informed, this biography 
Was principally designed. Yet it seems to us 
to exhibit some grave faults both in matter and 
expression. 


gracious 


The style is a return to the creep- 
ing leisureliness of the religious biography of a 
There an 
notice on the reader that 


half-century ago 


ot 


ag intolerable 


is 


almount servlig 


i 


| try. 


In theological circles, two | 
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something is about to be said, after the gene- 
Mr. Winkle, in 
the scrimmage with the police, deliberately 
pulling off his coat and announcing in a loud 
But 
it is no great wonder, after all, that the book 


rous but mistaken manner of 


voice that he was about to begin fighting. 


gets on at such a slow pace, when we notice the 
of qu tation 
which it has to stagger under. 


immense burden ornamental 
Such a pillag- 
ing of note-books we have not seen in many a 
day. 

It also appears to us highly probable that 
some of the friends of Dr. Goodell 
this biography of the same fault that Carlyle 
found in Hare's Life of Sterling—that its view 
is too restricted, that it treats of its subject too 
exclusively as a clergyman. Dr. Goodell had 
the name, during his residence at New Britain, 
of being ‘‘the model pastor of Connecticut.” 


will accuse 


Professor Currier has pitched his entire book 
to that phrase. His pages read like a series of 


lectures to his classes on the ‘tiessons” for them 
to be derived 
(ioodell. There 
of reference to any interest not strictly eccle 
Thus, Dr. Goodell’s early ministry 


was cast in the stirring times of the civil war, 


from the experiences of Dr. 
is almost a complete absence 


siastical, 


yet, beyond one or two casual allusions in his 
letters, we are told nothing of how he was 
affected in that heroic period. Nor do we dis 
cover the faintest reflection in this biography 
the in the 
which has taken place since he began his minis- 
It is incredible that he did not feel it. He 
was no seholar, but as a man peculiarly sensi- 
tive, as it would appear, to what was astir in 
he must felt it. 
But, for all this book tells us, he thought and 
said nothing of it. 

We think, too, that the author has greatly 
erred in printing so large an amount of ex- 
Dr 
memoranda, communings with his own heart, 


revolution intellectual world 


the lives of his fellows, have 


tracts from Goodell’s private devotional 
and records of matters surely never meant for 
the light. It that 
things before the world is just as indelicate 


seems to us laying such 
and as much to be deplored as the unnecessary 
personal revelations of some recent literary 
When Dr. Goodell uttered such 


things in life, they were redeemed from the sus- 


biographies. 


picion of affectation by his healthy personality ; 
mnassed in cold type, they are at once an injus- 
tice to him and a wrong to the reader. 

The Bishop of Ripon was one of a family 
somewhat remarkable for its ecclesiastical fe- 
John Bickersteth, 
his father, occupied a position of comparative 
obscurity as Vicar of Acton. 
was Edward Bickersteth, the famous Evangeli- 
eal Churchman and Church missionary enthu- 
An- 
other uncle, Henry, is best known as Lord 


cundity and general success, 


One of his uncles 


siast, whose son is now Bishop of Exeter. 


Langdale, a great lawyer, who, as Master of 
the Rolls, drew up the judgment in the Gorham 
baptismal controversy, of which Dean Stanley 
said that perhaps no decision of any council or 
holy office was equal to it in moderation and in- 
sight, preventing, as it did, a schism in the 
Established Church. <A of Bishop 
Robert is now Dean of Lichfield. The father 
was one of that considerable company which 
with the piety of the 
Wesleys, from whom came their inspiration, a 
spirit of sober loyalty to the Church. These 
were the men who formed the Bible Society, 


brother 


combined fervor and 


who supported missions to the Jews, and, with 
Wilberforce and Clarkson, stormed against the 
slave-trade till the conscience of the nation was 
aroused to roll away that terrible reproach to 
England and to Christendom. Robert, walking 


in his father’s steps, was always an Evangeli 


eal Churchman, 


Whether at Queen’s College 
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which is entertaining if it is not read too stea- 


dily, Frith himself appearsas a good-natured, 


well-satisfied, harmless fellow, who enjoyed his 
life, worked faithfully at his art, succeeded 
with the popular taste, and has come to his old 
age with many good things of the world in his 
There 


lume, but several 


possession. are no‘ views” in the vo- 


rules about how 
Hi 
from 


workmen's 


pictures ought to be painted. insists that 


everything should be drawn real 


} 


ot 


some 
ject, and he approves of painting the forms 
Asa 


before any draperies are put on them 


whole. however, it isa book for gossips. 


Vnited States, By 
{., Ph.D., author of 


Natural Resowrees of thie 
Jacob Harris Patton, M 


a‘ Brief History of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, ete. D. Appleton & 
Co, SSS 


Patton had access 


material, and had 


In compiling this work Mr. 
of 
scientitie and techni- 
ated 


to enable him to discriminate between what was 


to an enormous amount 
he possessed the requisite 
cal knowledge of the various subjects tr 
entirely trustworthy and what was either evi 
dently exaggerated or scientifically unsound ; 
or if, in the absence of such qualifications, he 
had confined himself simply to the task of pre- 
paring a condensed statement, in popular form, 
of the facts contained in the annual reports of 
the United States Geological Survey on the 
Mineral of the United States, he 
might have produced a work of permanent 
value. As it has supplemented this 
material by extracts from the of 
the Governors of thirty-one States and Terri- 


tesources 
is, he 
reports 
tories (ninety-four volumes were sent him 
on application), from State and railroad hand 
books to and from 
various other His work 
is mainly founded on the above-mentioned re 


encourage emigration, 


‘““authentic” sources. 


ports on mineral resources, and adopts their 


+ 


general system of subdivision, but leaves out 


all their tabulated data, except the general con- 
table of 
probably trustworthy, 
the techni 
reports to separate the wheat from the chaff in 
How 
cood, bad, or inditferent 


densed production. This portion is 


because is the busi 


it 


ness of ‘al inen who prepare these 


come into their hands, 


the data which 
much of the balance is 
to be 
In spite of the 


chance, 


the 


seems more or less a matter ol 


author’s statement in pre 
face, that due eredit is given to authorities con- 
sulted. titles of 


mentioned as for quotations, 


but few names or works are 


authority and 
vod their standing in 
be 


those that are, however 


the Church, are not always such as would 


accepted as authorities by the sceptical scien 
tist. 

Such statements as that ‘‘iron is the only 
metal that can be welded,” that ** black sands 


in streams are limonite,” that ‘* no true coal is 
found west of Kansas,” and that ‘tthe Rocky 
first at 


the author’s of ac 


Mountain coal beds were discovered 


Cheyenne,” evince want 
quaintance with his subject, and his too grea 
readiness to accept pleasing stories without 
These are examples of actual di- 
fact The selection of 
(probably interested) person's statement that a 


of 


verification. 


vergence from some 


certain alum deposit ‘* covers an area 1,600 
acres, and may be termed a mountain 

of almost chemically pure sulphate of alumina,’ 
rather than the far more conservative descrip 
tion of it in ‘Mineral Re 


sources,’ Which corresponds with the analysis 


as Impure, piven 


he himself gives; and the frequent mention of 
** practically inexhaustible” deposits of various 
are, on the other band, rather evi- 
the 
resources With which the Creator has endowed 


materials 


dence of his abundant faith in ** immense 


‘Che 


Nation. 


this land” th: the critical and ¢ 


tive spirit which should characterize 


in of mserva- 
a work of 
this kind 

It is a pity that such blemishes should appear 
in a work on so fruitful a subject, and one 
which, as regards form, type, and paper, is so 
admirably got up. It contains a it amount 


gre 





of useful information leavened with some mis 
takes; a few false statements, especially as 
regards scientifie definitions; and various exag- 
cverations. 

Hegelianism and Personalitiy, By Andrew 


Seth. Seeond Serics of Balfour Lectures. 

Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 12mo, 

pp. 250, ISS7, 
SMALL as this book is, it may be called mem«e 
rable, for it rings the funeral knell of a school 
The philosop ical achievement which we of 
English-speaking lands have effected in this 
reneration has been to outgrow the indigenous 
form of empiricism in which we were reared 
Twenty-five vears ago all of us whose educa 
tion had any outlook and vitality were pupils 


of the Mills and Bain, Hamilt 


native philosopher having authority enough to 


ym Was the only 


stand as their counterpoise, but his erudite 


hardly led 
and evolution were not yet triumpnant. 


scrappiness anywhere. Spencer 
(rer- 
man philosophy was for the most part a sealed 
Ferrier of St. Andrews was too esoteric 
The “* 
philosophy ” taught us officially by the college 
presidents, even with Cousin’s latest rhetorical 
touches, was uninspiredly fighting a retreat. 
We either and 
Millites, or gave unwilling submission because 


boc ik. 


and quixotic to count. common-sense 


became cordial enthusiastic 


we saw no deliverer from the body of this death. 


Since then, what a change!  Evolutionism 
sweeping in like an inundation: psychology 
born anew out of the physiological labora 
tories; logic transformed: continental philoso- 


phy grown familiar; one of those great periods 





of expansion which, chaotic as their immediate 
results inay be, make everything that preceded 
Bain and Mill hi in 


rether 


them seem out of date ive 


a few short years come to appear alto 


childlike, old-fashioned, and 
Meanwhile, in the seething 
r boiled 
1 in that, where a Hodgson, 


Martineau 


juaint. 


cauldron, where a 
Spe wer 
ly 


Sidewiek, a 


over in this place anda I] 


weWes 
ubbblec a Jevons, a 


and others r and 


and rose a 
al 


and that was where Gre 


vain, there was only one place 


Salik, 


Where a re school of higher thought seemed 


forming, en and Caird, 
with Kant and Hee! 


} 


Stirling 


in their right hand, Fer 


rier and behind them, and Bradley, 
Watson, and a troop of younger ones at their 
side, were uttering, in English words of much 
impressiveness, What they conceived to be the 
essential discoveries of the Germans, and point- 
ing out how meagre, abstract, insufticient, and 
irrational was the Associationism dear to the 
English mind. Few movements in philosophy 
have shown more rapid and vigorous life than 
this Anglo-Hezelianism of the last few years, 
already begun in America through the devotion 
of the editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, but soon outstripped and outshone 
by the writers across the wave. 

The 


come to stay 


critical work of the school has probably 
It will be hard after this for 
educated men to regard any abstract way of 
conceiving the world as the true way, so plain 
has it become 


total world. 
tronism, 


that the only true world is the 
It will be hard, too, for 
any real 


Associa 


with its denial of 


unity in 
consciousness, to make much more of a fight. 
nstructive work went, it 


But, as far as ¢ was 


from the first that there was bound to 


the 


evident 


be an uproar in school-house; and, sure 


| and modern way ? 
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enough, the délael Messrs. 
] and Seth 


ley 
most was hoped. 


has come. Brad- 
the disciples from whom 
But Bradley’s Logic dealt 
many a felon blow; and now, more cruel still, 


were 


Professor Seth inflicts what are pretty sure to 
be mortal wounds, and overtly arrays himself 
against that saintly man, but strenuously feeble 
the school This 
notice must be so short, and the points at issu 
are so esoteric, that the detail of them had bet- 
opt it that Preo- 
or Seth plants himself squarely on experi 


writer, Green, the leader of 


ter not be Suflice 


fe 


ned up at all. 








I 


ialand pluralistic ground, refuses to inter- 


pret as a universal consciousness that *S ego 
which (as analysis shows) is involve(l in the 
nature of knowledge, and, finally, insists rigor- 


1 Log 
wn in Mr 


ously on the chasm betweet ‘and Fact 


The independence sh Seth’s earlier 


writings has thus come to maturity and now 
that he is back in what seems really the nor 
mal intellectual attitude of our race, and full 
conscious that he is there, may one not hope 
for some positive and constructive work from 
his pen? More than any of our younger writers 


on philosophy, he has the classic quality. His 


learning, vigor. luminousness, ease, delight the 
reader on every page. Why, with all the 


spoils of the enemy's camp to enrich him, will 
he not now set forth empiricism in an adequate 
Can it be that he, too, finds 
this sorry writing of books about other books, 
which is the bane of our generation, so much 
the easier task ? 


Musical Dictation. 

Mus. Doc. 
The Standard Opera-Glass. By Charles 
B. Westermann & Co, 


By Frédéric Louis Ritter, 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

An- 
nesley. 


THE majority of musie teachers no doubt 7 


ay 


too much attention to the conquering of merely 


mechanical difficulties of execution. They for- 
get that the fingers can learn their tasks in half 


the time if they are cuided by intelligence and 
taste. This error is beginning to be recognized, 
und such works as Lussyv’s on * Expression,’ and 
the late Mr. Christiani’s ‘ Principles of Ex 
pression in) Pianoforte Playing’ (which every 
pianist should study), are paving the way for 
better pedagogic principles, Dr. F. L. Ritter, 
of Vassar College, has just issued a work which 
will help along this movement. In his * Musical 
Dictation’ he sa -eri of rules and exer- 





cises that will teach students of music to write 


heart. 
xperience convinced the author that 


down pieces that they know by Exten- 


sive ‘in 
order to strengthen the musical memory in the 
teach to think 
musically, they ought to possess the faculty of 


right direction, and students 
writing down correctly all that they are able to 


play or sing correctly by beart; in this way 
the musical sense becomes sharpened, the more 
delicate shades of time, rhythm, the cut of the 
melodic motive and its expansion into phrases 
and periods, will be impressed upon the mind 
He 


points out that these exercises will assist pupils 


more vividly and more distinctly.” also 
in the art of listening; and that they are in- 
valuable to those who are ambitious to com- 
Dr. 
are always clear, and his examples well chosen: 
little book, 
series of Novello’s music primers, may be com- 


is self-evident. Ritter’s definitions 


pose 


and this which forms one of the 


mended to all teachers, private and in public 
two students 
of a 


schools. It can also be used by 


dictating to each other in the absence 
teacher. 

From Westermann & ¢ 
another little book containing the plots of the 
most popular operas of the day. This is the 
fourth, far know, in the English 
language. It differs from the others in the 


‘o. we have received 


sO as we 
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arrangement, wl 
betically instead of the composers. W 


equal to Upton’s, it is better done and 






eou 
I 


also indicates the change in 





giving full accounts of Wagner's later opera 


which are omitted in the two works last 


tioned. The list includes eighty opera 


The Story of the Fiftu-fifth 1 
, J ‘ 
wis Volunteer ] «iit ? 


By a Committee of the Regiment ss 


Ir isnot uneommon to sce . t 


lumnus of our newspaper 


ing, allusions to the strea 

ture that has poured with ines ‘ 
upon the present generation i 
paragraphist tells us t 


_ 
> 
J 


ries, Of the nemoirs 
stories of campaigns and it s 
the great stream somehow low 


and the thirstv multitu 
remains unsatistied Whether 


lic is growing tired of the contribu 
ers, it certainly still hasat I 
accounts of the doings and sul! 
who, with muskets on their s 


the heat and burdenof the day ( 


accounts few better have 





Three members, Captain Lucien Bb. ¢ 
Captain Henry S. Nourse, and S 
John BE. Brown, shared inthe com] 
book, each doing a separa part 
chapter being by Chaplain John L 


Each contributor is entitled to t prais 


purpose to be just \ lle 





shortcomings of oO al 
parts of the story that had to be told 
is no eviden of a . 

Some question might i las 
ness of the military crit min t | 
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—R. W. Emerson. 
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DR. FIELD’S NEW 
TRAVEL. 
Old Spain and New 
Spam. 


By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 


WORK OF 


In his delightfully entertaining manner, Dr. 
Field contrasts in his latest book the condition 
of Spain under the reign of Charles V. and 
Philip II. to the present government of free- 
dom. Intermingled with his graphic contrast 
of the Dead Past and the Living Present, the 
author weaves observations of his travels 
through Spain, and makes a book that will 
easily rank with the most popular and fascinat- 


ing of Dr. Field’s works. 


Dr. Field’s Works of Travels, 6 vols. in a 
box, S10,00, 


IVhat ts the Bible 


By GEORGE T. Lapp, D.D.  12mo, $2.00. 


The author has written in a popular manner, 
to make his book appeal to the general reader 
rather than to the special student. The result 
is a compact work, clear, terse, and entirely 
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free from technical or 
Dr. Ladd’s aim has been to present a complete, 
answer which 


though brief, statement of the 


latest critical investigation gives to the ques 


tion which is the title for his book. 
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Master at Eton, 12mo, 41.25, 
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tions of Rome in the days of empire. By read- 


ing Mr. Inge’s luminous pages one easily ac- 
quires clear, connected ideas of the old Roman 
religion, philosophy, government and society, 
literature and art. Both in its scope and its 
masterly handling of a subject full of difficulty 


to modern writers, the book will take a place, 


| never before properly filled, among the authori- 
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